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~The Week. 


ELEcTIoN returns are but meagre as we go to press, although we 
doubt if there ever was in America an election in which the returns 
were more anxiously awaited. But the Republicans in Indiana, Ohio, | | 
Pennsylvania, and Nebraska seem to have been too busy rejoicing, as | 
well they might, to despatch telegrams. The party has come out of | 
the contest with a perfect certainty of success in the Presidential contest. 
The Democracy have now nothing whatever to hope for except within | 
the limits of this city; even Mr. Hoffman’s defeat, it would seem, is | 
secured by the decisive victory in Pennsylvania, and that no selling out | | 
of Mr. Seymour can now give the State to Tammany. If only there | 
could be shown here in New York the same courage, energy, and sys- 
tematized vigilance which alone prevented the overwhelming defeat of 
the Republicans in the city of Philadelphia, there would be very little 
talk of a Democratic municipal majority of ninety thousand—or of 
eighty or seventy-five or seventy thousand. All four of the States 
are, beyond a doubt, carried by the Republicans, and as in No- 
vember there can be not nearly as much cheating as the Republicans 
have had to contend against this month, and as October always con- 
verts, or “ perverts,” the wavering, the popular majority for Grant and 
Colfax may be expected to be enormous. It cannot be too large, for 
the South still refuses, or up to this morning has been refusing, to believe 
that the North certainly meant what it has been saying. As regards 
Congressmen, there is quite as great a success as could have been anti- 
cipated or, indeed, desired. Apparently, the Democrats have made no 
gains of districts, and the delegations will stand nearly as before. Val- 
landigham—who is not badly described by the name which his 
neighbors pleasantly give him, the Ten Cent Martyr, who is a man 
of slender abilities, and of political opinions and practices to be repro- 
bated—is certainly beaten by General Schenck, a man to be respected 
for his talents as well as his perhaps rather violent courage; and we 
are particularly glad to have him in the House again, because, if Butler 
is going back, General Schenck will be peculiarly useful on occasion. 
Mr. Ashley has probably lost his district; but this we do not allow to 
interfere with our joy. Garfield, of course, is elected, and by the immense 
majority of 13,000. His is the old Giddings district, in part of which, 
in Giddings’s own town, people are so much “advanced” that negroes, 
it is said, are allowed to vote, though the law of the State forbids 
it. The influence of their votes would, of course, be but slight, and 
would} not affect the general result in the district. Mr. Garfield's 
election is also a case in which Ohio has done honor to herseli 
and service to the country. In the Indiana Districts affairs 
seem to be unchanged, so far as the two parties are concerned; 
but this, in part, is due to the recent “ gerrymandering” of the State—a 
performance which really throws some of the blame of the shameless 
Democratic “colonizing” of the river counties upon the Republicans, who 
set them an example of sharp practice. 




















“The Pudding Gang, from the Swamp, deserted their haunts, most 
of them having left on an early train. They have round bullet heads, 
their hair being cut moderately short and combed behind their ears. 


They wear long black coats, especially just before the fall elections, low- 
| quarter, stub-toed shoes, and are very partial to cheap pomade, which 


_ they use in large quantities. In physique they are thin and wiry, and of 
‘nervous temperament.” This is the account which a Tribune reporter 
| gives of the contribution of one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
voters which the Fourth Ward of this city sent out to Philadelphia 
on Monday. He goes with the same minuteness into descriptions of 
the Emigrant Runners of the First Ward—many of whom “are Ger- 
mans who have been for a long time in this city and are quite har- 
dened in crime ;” of the “Sheeneys” of the Third Ward; of the West 
Broadway Rangers; of the Dead Rabbits from the Five Points, Mul- 
berry Street, and the Sixth Ward—all bound for Philadelphia to do 
“repeating.” The description is of a kind to fling doubt over the 
| charges which the reporter makes against the Democrats, but, for all 
that, we suppose it is as true as anything can be, that thieves, pimps, 
_roughs, and bullies, to the number of thousands, were for some days 
before the election arriving in Philadelphia on the trains from Balti- 
more and New York. And it is entirely beyond a doubt that fraudu- 
lent naturalization papers to the number of thousands have been issued 
| by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 


The Republican judges—the whole case, by the way, is a beautiful 
illustration of the system of electing the judiciary—finding that their 
Democratic brethren on the bench would do nothing to prevent the 
frauds which the newspaper reporters had made public, addressed a 





‘letter to the community at large, from which it appears that a couple 


of Democratic tipstaves have been making citizens of the United States, 
at the rate of hundreds a day, for many days. More than seven thou- 
sand people have been naturalized during the month of September, 
and most of them were naturalized fraudulently. The evidence of 
some of the new citizens arrested shows beyond doubt that the Demo- 
cratic Committee made the most systematic and extensive arrange- 
ments for swamping the Republican majority in the State by dishon- 
estly swamping that in Philadelphia. Mr. William Wallace, the chair- 
man, is certainly a man to be cheered whenever he enters a Democratic 
convention. 





The Republicans took fright, however, a fortnight before the day 
of election, and as the disgraceful business was fully ventilated, the 
Democrats lost most of their money and labor. All this is nearly as 
bad as bad can be. It might be worse, of course, for the Republicans 
might be engaged in the business as extensively as their opponents— 
a thing which some men say, but no man believes. It is beyond a doubt, 
we suppose, that before the winter is over some Republican in Congress 
will afford proof of the desire of the party generally for honest elec- 
tions by bringing in a bill—which Democrats will surely vote against 
—-to take the business of naturalization out of the hands of the State 
courts and give it to the United States judges—a body of men not 
surpassed for official integrity by any similar body in the world ; and 
that is a thing that nobody would think of saying of our elected jus- 
tices. 





Judge Sharswood’s course in the matter is such as will cause him 
to be looked on with some suspicion by honorable men who have 
heretofore respected him. He owes his election—-official investigation 
into the Luzerne District Congressional election proves it—to votes 
fraudulently cast, and it almost seems as if some of his actions had been 
dictated by a grateful remembrance of this fact. Charges having been 
made by the press and by his fellow-judges that the prothonotary of 
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the court had illegally issued blank naturalization papers; that voters by way of illustrating the general’s audacity in offering himself for 
had been made by constables in the absence of judge and prothono- re-election we spoke of his district as the “ fountain-head of Puritan- 
tary; that seven hundred had been made in one day, which is at the ism,’ and “as the best educated and most intelligent and pure- 
rate of about two a minute for every minute of the working day— blooded community in the United States.” Commenting on this, the 
Judge Sharswood reluctantly ordered an examination into the New York Tribune says: “We knew that ‘pure-blooded’ has a 
prothonotary’s conduct, and the testimony fully sustained the allega- meaning in Europe, but this is the first time we have seen it given one in 
tions. But when he gave his decision, exonerating the prothono-| America. The expression strikes us as being eminently snobbish.” The 
tary—as may have been right—he admitted the probability of frauds; italics in the above are ours, but any expression of opinion about this 
in fact, he pronounced fraudulent certain naturalization blanks that he remarkable bit of criticism would be disrespectful to our readers. 
held in his hand, and wrote the word “ fraudulent ” on the back of each What do the opponents of compulsory education say ta this case ? 


of them; but he gave no advice as to the duty of the inspectors of 
elections, except that he emphatically laid down the law that the) | The monument to Major-General Sedgwick, at West Point, is to be 


prothonotary’s seal was prima facie evidence that the paper bearing dedicated on Wednesday next, Mr. George W. Curtis delivering the 
it was to be accepted as genuine. Having delivered this decision, address. Sedgwick was one of the bravest and ablest of the swarm of 
at once, before the Attorney-General or anybody else could open his brave and able men who fell between Washington and Richmond during 
mouth, the judge declared the court adjourned sine die, This may be | the ver, and how large a place he filled in the popular confidence and re- 
susceptible of explanation; but it has a very bad look, and ought to spect those know who remember the gloom which fell upon the public all 
make every man in Philadelphia overhaul his opinions on the subject Over the country the night the news of his death arrived, following as it 
of elective judges—the great danger from whom, after ll, is that they | did on the terrible days of the Wilderness. The Sixth Corps became 
are tempted to bend to the will of the appointing power, if that power under his lead literally a corps @élite, one of those famous bodies of 
chooses to bring its will to bear, and that it is a thousand times more | men who, in every war, attain the dangerous honor of being counted 
likely to bring its will to bear if it is a popular majority instead of a | on to turn the scale when the fortunes of great fields are trembling in 
| the balance. Those who admired him, and who believe that memo- 
; cael __ {Ties like his are a valuable national possession, will do well to join 
The ra oy ei oe at no South — — = those who served under him in witnessing the dedication of his monu- 
a kind of barbaric faith in symbolism, and are trying hard to help the | ment, which, by-the-by, has been cast from captured guns. 
cause by the use of tableaux vivants. The first experiment with this . . _ . = 
— ee, sti nba es be ay anions agp sooes troy Mr. Dana’s speech to the Convention which nominated him at 
arm, as the personification of South Carolina and Massachusetts. That ashe ee pon an preocrtcernahas — Acree ag 
’ . k 
proved a great failure ; but the operators have not been discouraged, and | to which General Butler had been resorting in the iadeaak such as the 
aie now anxious to try the effect of “John Quincy Adams Talking of | purloining of Mr, Atkinson’s telegram, the offering of a reward to any- 
Onica and Fraternal Relations on the Soil of South Carolina.” So body who would furnish him with charges against the private charac- 
Wade Hampton and others have addressed a gushing letter to Mr. ‘ter of his opponents, and his denunciation of them as rebels and 
Adams, the Democratic candidate for the Massachusetts governorship, | traitors ; pointed out the offence against the well-settled principles of the 
saking him to go to Columbia and take part in this pleasing and pretty | American political system, as well as against decency, committed by 











State governor. 











representation, in the expectation that it would send “an electric thrill | 
aicczz One end of the country to the other.” Mr. Adams replies in an 
exceedingly sensible letter, the like of which, coming from a Demo- 

cratic “ standard-bearer,” it has never been our privilege to peruse, in- | 
asmuch as it is modest, straightforward, and devoid of the blubber 
with which the “views” of “standard-bearers” are usually encum- 
bered. He warns them that, as a tableau, his appearance in South 
Carolina will produce no good effect whatever; that he represents | 
nothing in Massachusetts except “ a comparatively small and very un- 
popular minority,” and that his going down is likely to be attributed to 
bad motives. He then informs them in good set terms that the policy 
of the North towards the South is dictated by distrust, and not by re- 
venge or bitterness ; that this distrust has been partially justified by 
the injudicious legislation of several Southern States—referring to the 
black codes passed in 1865. He says, and says truly, that time alone, 
and “a patient and enduring persistence on their part in well-doing, 
can effectually remove the cause of their ills.” He might have added, 
that a cessation of wild talk on their part is almost as essential as well- 
doing. The Northern public does not always see what Southerners are 
doing, but it hears all they say, and their foolish speeches probably do 
as much as anything else to aggravate the evils of their condition. 
Mr. Adams has delivered his speech in South Carolina, and it is 
much in the same vein as his letter. He condemns the Congressional 
policy of reconstruction, but gives the South plenty of good advice. 
The telegraphic summary of the speech forwarded to the papers here 
was, if the full report since published in the World be correct, a piece 
of gross misrepresentation. 


Talking of General Butler’s constituency a fortnight ago, we said 
that “if pure-blooded New Englanders, from a district which produc- 
ed such men as Endicott and Higginson, are satisfied in the year of 
grace 1868 with being represented by General Butler, there ought to 
be an end to all whimpering about the malign influence of foreign im- 
migration on American politics.” Returning to the subject last week, 








the general, in treating the attempt of the electors to substitute some- 
body else for him to represent them in Congress, on the expiration of 
his term, as an outrage on him personally. In touching on the gene- 
ral’s assaults on the public credit Mr. Dana rose at times into real elo- 
quence, and made a most powerful and happy use of the contrast be- 
tween Mr. Sumner’s utterances on this subject in the Sevate and those 
of the great Censor Morum whom Massachusetts sent to disgrace her 
in the House. One of the striking incidents of the occasion was the 


|“ laughter,” and “ great laughter” with which the report tells us Mr. 


Dana’s allusions to the general’s “ moral sense” were received. When 
a gentleman finds that the mention of his “moral sense” produces 
much the same effect on public assemblies of his neighbors or constitu- 
ents as the mention of the “ Woolly Horse ” or “ Joyce Heth” might be 
expected to produce, some decided action on his part is certainly called 
for, though what it ought to be in this case we confess we are unable to 
advise. We print elsewhere a partial defence of the general from one 
of his admirers, which leaves him, on the main points, just where he 
stood. 


There seems to be some probability that Mr. George Francis Train 
will be nominated in opposition to the Honorable John Morrissey, on 
some kind of platform in which the Fenians and unlimited greenbacks 
will occupy a prominent place. The movement in Mr. Train’s favor is 
said to be a strong one, and he will probably give Mr. Morrissey some 
trouble. Mr. John Allen, of Water Street, also talks of entering on a 
political career, but being of a modest disposition, and rather rusty in 
his political economy, he proposes to serve one term in the New York 
Legislature preparatory to a wider field of usefulness in Washington. 
In fact, owing to the apparent general abandonment by all parties of the 
old-fashioned feudal theory that the moral character of a public man is 
of any consequence, there is an amount of aspiration after political 
honors amongst the criminal population of this city which is gratifying 
to witness. It being now at last acknowledged, even by “ moral reform- 





| ers,” that “soundness on the main question ” and a “ strong will” are 
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the only things needed to entitle a man to the political confidence of | ling doctrine that “no Jew who is not an inmate of a lunatic asylum, 
his fellow-citizens, the dance-houses, gambling-houses, and station-| or of a refuge for idiots, can suppose that any man born, bred, reared, 
houses are all throbbing with the pulses of a noble ambition. and educated as a Jew ¢an possibly become a Christian from convie- 

em tion.” To which Mr. Schwartz, the “President of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian Alliance,” replies very pertinently by asking whether Christianity 





The electric telegraph, the increased rapidity of postal communica- . ; 
tion caused by the railroads, and the abundance and goodness of local | does not rest altogether on the testimony ot converted Jews, and 
newspapers, have made the practice which many of the daily papers whether the three thousand who formed the nucleus of the Christian 
keep up of maintaining “ correspondents ” in the other large cities en- | Church were not Jews. 
tirely unnecessary, as far as regards the supply of information. In fact, : 1 ECE pi hee B 
we doubt if any better reason could or would be given for it in the ma- ‘The female suffrage controversy 7 ae heed good deal of 
jority of cases than that it is a tradition of the olden time when the rape et eainng:. Fhe, Revising Danton, Sone - r gehomectes 
mails travelled seven miles an hour and the newspapers appeared that the lists have been properly made up by the parish overseers, 
weekly. Washington is the only city which really needs a correspon- form a large body of gentlemen of varied baates and temperament, and 
dent or has local news which its newspapers cannot produce or diffuse papel + om aes sel pene ne _ Prep ed - epnipssten 
rapidly enough. The Boston or Philadelphia correspondent of the aig ag — cameras wen 7 ne pageant om tne Bem, Mippent 
New York papers, or the New York correspondent of the Boston or ~~ which hee re 8 rights np ug are ot: eaten wih, and 
Philadelphia papers, has rarely anything to say that everybody who - bn e penne: ae prenean napkin eat ane og mage 
cares to know docs not know before he puts pen to paper, and we wanes eggneetim to be oi pragleapen-naap len meu - 
must do him the justice to add that he appears to be fully conscious of mnereneir pom Go ney tan SRE Cant, 0 67 Rt i rent gp 
this fact himself, and accordingly rarely confines himself to the dry a eae -” wy SRO: a — hee a eth 
work of a chronicler of, or even of a commentator upon, the events of suggesting i age —_— rein ag area a mm ays se 
the day. His letters, and especially the letters of the great lights of Pgs ° baby, : Mabernge 0 greatly oe mm arenes ser eae 
the profession, are apt to be a column or so of cackle about persons Smith, of the Liberal Registration Association, who administers nt 
possessing some local celebrity, and whose appearance he describes ones age > premmee “4 vane nn »-pregaere are 
regularly once a year, and telis such “items” about their history and encng. Site whether “the yee ee 7 Ot ea ee 
habits as he can pick up in newspaper offices or restaurants, or as he peer 7 agrmanbenes — - st gamit me Pia ews 
can conveniently invent himself. Failing personal cackle, he discusses many ‘ Na Penner semerbonennent man a open a to: the heapen 
ads tei anid Seale ak Mine teat tenant Wie heal winning ax abven’ tide by Gordon’s “ Antiquities of Parliament,’ which shows that in the 

g ,or g tee Rens 4 P "aan ac , 

“views” on national affairs ; but in nine cases out of ten there is nothing aewaetn ee ptr ame me rn serge eerie 
in the letter to justify its being written in one city or State more than ane ie ne ~ nonelbcpepiney on“ pes me rigs propane re 
another. “Our New York Letter” might nearly always have been summoned to Parliament ; and that in the thirty-fifth year of Edward 
composed in Chicago, or “Our Boston Letter” in Pittsburg. The the Third ten peeresses were summoned to appear by proxy. 

sore straits in which he frequently finds himself for material natu- ps 
rally drive him frequently into the invention and circulation of 
unpleasant stories about persons whom he thinks are likely to be 
the objects of public interest or curiosity. Two of the fraternity were 
brought to justice in this city two or three years ago for a monstrous 
and cruel fiction about the domestic life of a weaithy New Yorker 
which they sent to a Western paper, and for which there was not the 
slightest excuse except that it made their letter “ lively "—* liveliness ” 
and “spiciness” being the two highest objects of the earthly ambition 
of this class of writers. One member of it has within the last week or 
two been perpetrating one of their worst outrages on the well-known 
George Prentice, of the Lowisville Journal, whose age ought to have 
protected him, and probably would have protected him against any 
species of marauder but an “ item-monger.” It was given tothe world 
that he was old and poor and broken-down and an incurable drunkard, 
and had been deserted by his friends and “dismissed” from the paper 
of which he was the founder. So the poor man has been subjected to 
the pain and humiliation of contradicting the story in a card. 


The effect of the revolution in Spain and the probable course 
of the French Emperor with regard to it form the most prominent 
topics in the European news. Of course the event is help to 
the opposition, for the reasons we mentioned last week, but its 
unpleasantness for the Emperor is still further aggravated by 
the fact that the Duchess of- Montpensier is talked of as the 
probable successor of Isabella, and the duke is an Orleans, and there- 
fore a member of the one family that Louis Napoleon can be said to 
hate. Moreover, her accession would fulfil the dream which Louis 
Philippe had when he and Guizot contracted the famous Spanish mar- 
riages, which, twenty-iive years ago, were the great question of Euro- 
pean polities, and broke up the Anglo-French entente cordiale. In fact, 
taken for all in all, the Spanish revolution is one of the most disagree- 
able events of the Emperor's reign, and comes as the last of a whole bat- 
talion of sorrows. In other quarters of the Continent there is nothing 
new. The Italian churchmen and politicians are occupied with the 
question whether the Pope will live to see the (2cumenical Council, 
and whether, if he docs not, the Council will not, to use a worldly 
saying, “let loose the devil.” 





The canvass for the general election in England is being conducted 
with extraordinary acrimony, some of the expedients resorted to be- Affairs in Spain look exceedingly promising. The Junta, or Pro- 
ing of a class that would, we imagine, be new and startling even to | visional Government, has entered on a series of reforms which, although 
Brick Pomeroy. Some weeks ago the Tories got out a “catechism” |in reality they will, if carried out, simply place Spain alongside 
about Gladstone, consisting of such questions as these: ‘“ Who| France or Italy in liberality of internal policy, are an enormous advance. 
was closeted four hours with the Pope?” All going to show} The establishment of religious liberty, for instance, which is one of 
that Gladstone has entered into a secret covenant with the Pope | these reforms, is for Spain a great step forward. But the danger is 
to overthrow the Protestant Church in England and Ireland. The/|that in Spain, as in France—in Spain far more than in France—the 
Liberals have now retorted by other “catechisms” many degrees | peasantry lagging a long way behind the inhabitants of the towns in 
worse, Qf which the following questions and answers, taken from one intelligence, the Liberals will find it impossible, the fever of the 
circulated against a Jewish candidate for the borough of Sandwich, | rev olution once over, to carry out their plans. Moreover, the difficul- 
are specimens: “ Who sacrificed our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ?” ties of their work are likely to be seriously increased by the scarcity 
“The Jew.” “Who ccntinues to deny him?” “The Jew.” The) with which the inhabitants of several provinces are threatened. The 
Jews have now themselves appeared on the scene in their political | crops are a failure, and they have no other commodities to purchase 
character, as they are doing so prominently in this country, and are | with elsewhere. If the new régime can outlive the difficulties of the 
strenuously opposing Mr. Samuda, the Liberal candidate for the Tower | next six months, it will be safe to say that Spain has seen her worst 
Hamlets, one of the London boroughs, because he is a convert from | days. The Papacy has now lost the last government which supported 
Judaism. Speaking of him, the Jewish Chronicle lays down the start- | it from conviction, 
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- NEGRO TAOTIOS AT THE SOUTH. 


Tur appeal of the colored members who have been expelled from 
the Georgia Legislature to Congress for redress, the legal aspect of 
which we shall discuss at another time, suggests some considerations 
touching the political and social future of the colored population at 
the South which they and their friends everywhere would do well to 
meditate. Nobody, we feel sure, thinks the election of General Grant 
more important than we think it. We feel satisfied that the preserva- 
tion of order and security—that is, of the very basis on which civil 
society rests—depends upon it; the maintenance of the public credit 
depends upon it, and the extinction of the revolutionary hopes and 
passions bred by the war depends upon it. But it will not do to count 
too much on it. It will do much, as much as the lawless habits of the 
Southern population will permit, to protect the negro from open 
violence. We hope and believe that we shall not, after Grant’s elec- 
tion, see, as we have seen lately, sheriffs heading mobs of “ citizens » 
to break up Radical meetings, or United States military officers con- 
demned to death for putting down riots, by judges and juries composed 
of the rioters. But Grant’s election will not protect the colored popu- 
lation from fraud and chicane; from the partiality of judges, the lax- 
ity or supineness of sheriffs or .policemen, or the indifference or con- 
tempt of legislators about interests which happen to be in a greater 
dlegree those of the black man than those of the white man. For these 
things the American political system furnishes only one remedy, and 
that is the ballot. It is folly to suppose that hereafter, when the social 
and political machine at the South has resumed its regular working, 
it will do for the negroes to run to Congress for assistance in rectifying 
defects in State legislation or the administration of the State govern- 
ments, or to hope that Congress will interfere. The period of possible 
Cougressional interference is rapidly passing away. In another year 
the chances are that Congress will be able to do nothing at the South 
which it could not do in New York or Ohio. The whole Union will 
ouce more have fallen under the common rule, and any class at the 
South which finds the local government oppressive or indifferent to its 
interests—as local governments can always be in a hundred.ways with- 
out violating any provision of the State or Fgderal Constitution—will 
have to seek relief as any class here which thinks itself oppressed seeks 
it—the Germans, for instance, under the Excise law—by the use of its 
votes. That it was the intention of Congress and of the Republican 
party that this should be the ultimate resource of the Southern negroes 
there is no sort of doubt. What Congress meant to say to them when 
it established the Freedmen’s Bureau and admitted the colored popu- 
lation to the franchise was, that whatever was special and peculiar 
in this legislation was intended to assist the freedmen during the 
four or five years of transition from slavery to freedom; but, their 
rights once firmly established, and a fair knowledge of them and of 
their duties once acquired, they were to have nothing to look to for 
protection but what poor men have to look to everywhere else—the 
ballot. 

Now, the ballot, as has been often said, is not a panacea; nor is it 
® magic sword, like Excalibur. Its value as a political weapon de- 
pends largely, like the musket, on the skill of the man who uses it. 
To accomplish anything with it in politics, men have to think and 
talk and organize and combine and compromise and wait, and it is 
in this thinking and talking and organizing and combining and 
compromising preparatory to voting, and not in the physical act of 
depositing the ballot in the box, that the political training of the fran- 
chise consists.. And no one need think us too rudimentary in saying 
this, for there are numbers of good people who need to have it said to 
them several times yet. A dog or ahorse might go to the polls and drop 
a piece of paper into a round hole; but to drop a piece of paper into 
tie hole with a well-understood object agreed upon beforehand with 
others, and with a distinct perception of the possible results, is the 
act of a man; and until the main body of the negroes are able to do 
this the ballot will only be a very imperfect protection against such 
oppression as Congress can do nothing to prevent. Take, for instance, 
the recent act of the Georgia Legislature obliging all parties to use 
voting tickets of uniform size and color. The negroes who cannot 
read, or read only imperfectly, have hitherto been guided in their 








voting by tickets of a peculiar color, or bearing some easily under- 
stood device. The object of this enactment, therefore, clearly is to 
confuse them and facilitate frauds upon them, and that it will facili- 
tate frauds upon them there is not a particle of doubt. But it is not 
unconstitutional ; it applies alike to all. There is no remedy for it 
except education, which is a slow one, or the defeat at the polls 
of such candidates or parties as show themselves ready to join in~ 
schemes of this sort for the oppression, direct or indirect, of one class 
of the population. This last is the only punishment known here for 
legislative sins; and there will soon be none other possible at the 
South. 


It must be remembered, too, that in this game of chicane the 
whites will long, if not always, have the upper hand, even if the 
number of the two races were more nearly equal. The negroes must 
not forget that, in spite of the intelligence which large numbers of 
them are showing, and which we hope the great body of them will 
show before long, and in spite of the progress they are making in 
education, they are matched, in any strife they may carry on with their 
white neighbors, against the shrewdest, wariest, most energetic race 
on earth, that which has carried the political art to the highest per- 
fection, and which is most skilful in its use, whether for offence or 
defence. 

Now, the negroes are certainly in every State but three in a minority, 
and for all practical political purposes in a small minority. It is safe 
to say they can never hope to win a victory at the polls in any South- 
ern State, after the next year or two, by the negro vote alone. Not 
only are they in a minority too, but they are a minority composed of a 
detested and despised race ; and they are poor, uninfluential, and with- 
out political experience. With the whole body of the whites, or even 
a large proportion of the whites, arrayed against them, their position 
is probably more unfortunate than that of any class of persons in any 
civilized state in the world—a great deal more unfortunate, we have 
no hesitation in saying, than that of the Turkish rayahs, over whose 
condition all Europe is constantly lamenting. We know very well that 
there is a school of politicians, of which Wendell Phillips might with 
some modification be taken as the type, which believes that by some 
tremendous crushing process all this white hate and prejudice against 
the blacks could be ground out; but these gentlemen are readier with 
vituperation than with plans, and they have never yet given to the 
world their scheme in detail. Suffice it to say, that to make the negro 
safe and comfortable by force alone would require an army of 300,000 
men, the complete suspension of his political education, and the sub- 
stitution of military for civil government over one-half the continent 
for an indefinite period. The expediency or possibility of this we 
shall not discuss, although we would have heartily welcomed such a 
prolongation of the existing military rule as would have helped to break 
up the Southern habits of violence and the habit of looking on the 
negro as a wild animal. 

It is plain, therefore, that for the negro to make the ballot of much 
use to him, to make it instrumental in protecting himself against legis- 
lative chicane and maladministration directed against his race, he must 
in some way divide the whites so as to throw the balance into his hands, 
and make it an object of some considerable body of the whites to court 
the negro vote. We do not pretend, in saying this, to be propounding 
any grand original discovery. " The danger to the blacks of a union of 
the whites against them, or, in other words, of a color division of politi- 
cal parties at the South, has long been apparent. The blacks have 
been frequently warned against it by Northern Democrats and conserva- 
tive Republicans; but these warnings have produced no effect, because 
they were uttered in deprecation of resistance to intolerable oppressicn. 
There are limits to the price which the negroes can afford to pay even 
for a division in the ranks of their oppressors. Much as one may value 
a man’s co-operation or sympathy, there are few of us who would sub- 
mit to be kicked down stairs or garroted in order to secure it. The 
negroes, have had to stand and show fight, stand as a race—that is, as 
negroes against whites—until they got the ballot, because the scle 
political question at the South during the period of reconstruction was 
whether the negroes should be allowed anything but the right to fol- 
low the lowest and most laborious eallings; and on this question there 
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was for a black man no room for compromise. He could compromise 
about a claim to property or to political privileges; but about a white 
man's claim to murder him or burn the house over his head with 
impunity, unless another white man saw and was willing to testify 
against the criminal, or about a negro’s right to choose his own calling 
and follow it, there was no room for compromise. There are certain 
things about which men ought to be willing to kill or be killed instead 
of talking, and the civil rights which the Southern legislators denied 
the freedmen after the war were among the number. 

* But that period has now passed away. The black man has the 
ballot, but finds himself in a minority, and finds the forms of law still 
used for his oppression, and must win over to his side, if not through 
sympathy or humanity, then through interest, enough of the whites to 
give him, at great crises at least, the opportunity of influencing the 
government. The way to do this is to refrain as far as possible from 
stimulating white prejudices and arousing white passions, to avoid 
every step or measure that is likely to unite the whites as whites against 
the blacks. This may be done now without sacrificing anything of 
real value, without diniinishing by one iota the black man’s material 
comforts or means of moral or intellectual progress—by simply keeping 
quiet, and werking hard in the accumulation of property and the dif- 
fusion of education; or, in other words, in the attainment of the two 
things which, in our day, make men respectable, and in which the 
blacks are, of course, still fearfully wanting. Their right to free 
speech, and to protection for person and property, they must, of course, 
assert; but their asserting it temperately and firmly will not only 
not alienate, but will, in the long run, win the sympathy of the best 
portion of the white population all over the Union. Such measures as 
the Social Equality bill, however, which Governor Warmouth has 
just vetoed in Louisiana, in which an attempt is made to secure by 
legislation things which lose their whole value in being made the 
result of legislation, and the attempt to enforce which exasperates the 
whites, and unites them politically as whites, really wear the air either 
of having been concocted by the enemies of the blacks for the purpose 
of rendering the ballot worthless to them, and making the question of 
White versus Black the only question of Southern politics for all coming 
time, or of having been devised by some political wild-ass in an 
outburst of animal spirits. It will be a great and noble thing to 
see the white children of the South sent to the same schools as the 
black, owing to the indifference of their parents to color distinctions. 
That will be a great triumph of civilization and Christianity. It will 
be also most gratifying to the statesman and philanthropist to see a 
colored man’s admission to hotels, the dress circle at the opera, and 
“good society” anywhere, dependent solely on his ability to pay his 
way, his decent behavior, and on his manners and education. But the 
spectacle which the Louisiana Radicals want to furnish us, of white 
children forced to go to the same schools with colored children, leaving 
their fathers at home loading their pistols and whetting their knives 
for the slaughter of “niggers,” curses on their lips and bitterness in 
their hearts, and of blacks making their way into hotels under the 
protection of the police, well knowing that every white man in the 
house wants to kick them out, and because of their appearance hates the 
black race worse than ever, is a spectacle which nobody who desires a 
peaceful settlement of Southern troubles could look at without dismay, 
and which nobody who has not a strong infusion of the devil's love ot 
mischief in his composition can see with pleasure. 








CROPS, RAILROADS REAL ESTATE, AND SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
THE question raised by us in regard to the first effect of good crops 


upon business continues to be discussed by the press, here and else- | leadin 


where, with considerable animation, many of our Western exchanges 
following the lead of the New York Zimes and World in vigorously 
demolishing our arguments and setting up arguments of their own. 
The question is of such direct practical importance to every business 
man that we follow it up into some of the ramifications not heretofore 
indicated by us. Our assertion is, that an abundant crop of any given 
article produces a decline in value of all the stock on hand of that 
article, and of all goods manufactured from that article; that it pro- 
duces a loss, or at least a diminished profit, to every one engaged in 
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dealing in or manufacturing that article, and thus directly tends to a 
diminished dealing and a diminished manufacturing, with consequent 
loss of employment or diminished wages to all laborers engaged directly 
or indirectly upon the article in question, and consequent increased 
depression in all connected branches of business, This direct, simple, and 
easily comprehended part of our original essertion is not denied even by 
our most vigorous opponents, the New York 7imes and the Cincinnati 
Gazette, All partics seem willing to admit that it is more or less true, es- 
pecially when applied to cotton, while all unite in declaring that to as- 
sert the same of breadstuffs is a total and absurd fallacy, and that, on 
the contrary, an abundant crop of breadstuffs far more than offsets in 
its immediate and ultimate advantages any disadvantages that could 
momentarily result to certain “dealers, speculators, and forestallers,” 
as the Times loves to call them, from a decline in the market yalue 
of the stock on hand. 

Now, we fail to comprehend the logic which accepts a distincs 
tion between the effects of a loss made upon a decline in 
breadstuffs and a loss made upon a decline in cotton; but we 
do comprehend why it should be less easy to see the force of our 
assertion when applied to breadstuffs than when applied to cotton 
In speaking of a decline in price of any given article, every one thinks 
of a decline in price in the great markets, such as New York, and thinks 
only of the effects of the decline on people in New York, or on such 
people as come into contact with the article a/ter it leaves New York. 
Every one’s mind readily recurs to the various classes engaged in 
changing a bale of raw cotton from the steamer’s wharf in this city 
into a gingham dress on a farmer's daughter in Iowa or Illinois; every 
one admits that all these classes, the farmer's daughter alone excepted, 
suffer a loss or have a diminished profit from a decline in the price of 
cotton. Asthe number of people employed directly or indirectly in 
turning a bale of cotton into Merrimac prints, and distributing those 
prints over the whole country for the people’s use, constitutes nine- 
tenths of the whole number of people in any way interested in cotton, 
it is easy to see why every one admits that al parties, except the con- 
sumer, interested in cotton suffer by the decline. It is different with 
breadstuffs, The number of people engaged in turning a bushel of 
wheat from the hold of a canal-boat into a hundred loaves of bread, 
and leaving these at the doors of a hundred families, forms an 
insignificantly small proportion of the total number of persons con- 
nected with breadstuffs, That these suffer by the decline every one 
admits; but they are so few, comparatively, that their loss claims no 
attention ; and it is boldly set down that the loss by a decline in bread- 
stuffs is confined to a few speculators, millers, and bakers. But ofail the 
persons directly or indirectly connected with breadstuffs these forms 
only an insignificant percentage ; the great bulk of the persons inter- 
ested in breadstuffs, besides the producers, are those who handle 
them before they reach the great market. How these suffer by the decline 
is not so readily seen, but the following extracts, taken almost at hap- 
hazard from the market reports of the daily papers, throw some light 
upon the subject: 


. » “The heavy stocks of wheat at Chicago and Milwaukee show 
that there is no scarcity, and although the receipts have been far lighter 
than for the same time last year, the ‘y have exceeded the demand ; stocks have 
increased and prices have steadily fallen.’ “Prices have now de 
clined 40245 cents since the crop began to move, but Eastern buyers are 
discouraged, and there is no increase of shipments, as prices in New York 
continue to decline more rapidly than at the Western Lake ports.” ; 

“ There is considerable call for money at Chicago from grain ¢ mmission 
men, who are carrying wheat in the hopes of reaction in price.” 

“The bankers are paying out but little money for wheat shipp .d East, al- 
though scarcely four weeks remain in which shipments can be made with 
certainty of getting through before the canals are closed.” . . . . “The 
lines are fairly employed in carrying Westward freight, 
but the Eastward freight is unusually light for the season of the year, and 
the competition for it promises to be unexampled. The Erie and the New 
York Central roads began the war some days ago by a material reducticn 


' of rates, and now the Pennsy Ivania Central’ road has followed suit.’ 


“The average traffic receipts of seven of the leading Western ‘oni ‘for 
September, as far as published, show a decline of nearly five per cent. from 
the receipts per mile of the same roads at this time last year, and the aver- 


age is a steadily declining one.” . “ Wholesale es complain 
that their collections do not come in from the coun tly as they 
should. Their debtors write that the recent decline ® =f eat ben checked 


the marketing of that grain at the country towns. The ¢ crop movement 
being thus retarded at its fountain-head, every other class of business feels 
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d we explain further how interests magnitude, 
canals, the entire rail- 
to say nothing of the forwarders, bankers, 
diate and direct loss or diminished 
profit through the abundance of the crops, and the consequent de- 
cline in price, diminution of business, k 
the benefit of the decline can be fairly said to have affectec the con- 
suming class in the slightest degree?) Nothing but a failure to look 


system of the 


country, 


and commission men, suffer imme 


and retarding and 
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at 
induce a thoughtful business man to accept our assertion as applied to 
cotton and reject it as applied to breadstuffs, 
stuffs as it is of 


It is as true of bread- 
cotton, 
tbundant crops is an unfavorable one to all classes engaged directly or 
indirectly in dealing in them. 

The question raised by us is not the one propounded by an able 
correspondent in the following note : 


“ Not exactly agreeing with you in recent articles of the Nation on the 
effect of a large crop, I would like to offer a suggestion, which I hope may 
prove the text for another expression of your argument. Suppose last 
year we raisc “d just enough wheat, for instance, for our own home con- 
sumption, say 50,000,000 bushe ls, and sold it here for $160,000,000, and this 
year raise 75 0 10, 000 bushels and sell for the same gross amount, $100,000,- 
000 ; now, 50,000,000 being sufficient for our own consumption, we sell 
25,000,000 bushels abroad, netting us, say, $33,000,000. Hasn't our wealth 
increased just that amount ?”’ G 


“* SPRINGFIELD, O., Sept., 1868." 


Of course it has, But thisis, with all respect to our correspondent, 
precisely the kind of argument which we innocently enough charac- 
terized on a former occasion, much to the wrath of some of our oppo- 
nents, as rule-of-three logic. If we have produced more wheat than 
we haye consumed or will consume, our wealth in wheat, or in what- 
ihat wheat will buy, has certainly increased; we never asserted 
anything to the contrary; but it is just possible that our gain in wheat 
may cause a loss, Our 
to begin with, that an increase of last year’s 
crop by one-half would reduce the price by one-third only, while it is 
quite probable that it would reduce it more. In the second place, 
even at our correspondent’s figures, the farmers who prodace the 75,000,- 
600 bushels would not receive as much for them as for the 50,000,000 
According to the best authority in the grain trade, the 
average present cost of marketing every bushel of wheat grown in the 
United States is about fifty cents; deducting this cost of marketing, 
he furmers, the producers, would receive just twelve millions of dol- 
us less for the larger crop than for the smaller. Did our correspond- 
ent ever burn corn in the ear for fuel, because it was cheaper than 
coal, and did not pay to send it to market, as thousands of farmers in 
this country have done? Far be it from us to maintain the absurd 
theory that too much can be produced for the ultimate good of the 
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even if a temporary one only, in other things. 
correspondent assumes, 


bushels, 
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sut it is undoubtedly possible to produce more of any 


given article than the producer can dispose of with profit to himself. 
Now, the ability of the farmer to buy the products of-all other classes | 
of the people does not depend upon the number of bushels of wheat 


that he produces, but wpon the number of bushels of wheat that he can 
sell at a profit on their cost, A great many people seem to think that 
nature 
the case; on the contrary, farmers, like other producers, have to invest 
capital in their farms and cattle and implements and manure and la- 
bor, and every farmer’s grain costs him a certain cash price by the 


time it is harvested, and if he has to sell it for less than that price he 
isa loser, just as much as the Fall.River manufacturer who has to sell 
his prints below cost. for the last few years agriculture has been so | 


wouderfully profitable that we have almost forgotten that farmers can 


fail. But such things have been, and may be again. It was in 1858, we 
think, that the Illinois Central Railroad Company had to extend the 
time of the interest payment on almost all the farms along the line 
mortgaged to the company for part of the purchase money. Yet 1857 
produced good crops, In fact, if memory does not deceive us, 1857 
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The movement of grain Eastward is also in a depressed condi- 
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that the first and most immediate effect of | 


does all the work in raising corn, which is very far from being | 
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for the business depression of those two years may be attributable to 
many causes, but the coincidence is noteworthy. What we desire to 
| emphasize is, that the prosperity of the farmer depends upon the profit 
| that he makes on his crops, and that he may be, and indeed, as we all 
| know positively, frequently is, a loser by his abundant crops. 
| The principal railroad leading into Chicago is the Chicago and 
3 Northwestern, which drains probably the largest grain-growing region 
in the world. Its capital stock exceeds thirty millions of dollars. On 
| the 10th of October its traffic receipts for the week were published, 
| showing a decrease as compared with last year of about one per cent. 
In a few hours the stock declined one per cent. likewise, involving a 
loss to the holders in the aggregate of precisely three hundred thousand 
dollars. Of course it will not do to draw many conclusions from 
events happening in Wall Street; but it is very evident that if the 
receipts of the railroads continue to decline as they have done for some 
weeks past, not only the dividends from them will be less, but the 
value of the stocks themselves will decline, and holders of them will 
see their ezpital materially impaired. The value of all the roads in 
the United States is popularly estimated at 2,000,000,000 of dollars. 
A decline of a few per cent. in this value, or a reduction of the mcome 
from it, would be a very severe loss to the holders. But the decline in 
railroad receipts is a fixed fact. We fail to hear it attributed to any 
sause beyond the delay in forwarding the crops, owing to the steady 
decline in price consequent upon their abundance. Surely this 
result of abundant crops, a reduction, even if temporary only, in the 
value of the total railroad property of the United States, is not pro- 
ductive of general prosperity. 

Our most violent opponents agree that the decline in the price of 
breadstuffs consequent upon the abundant crops will tend to reduce 
wages. Near where we write four entire blocks of new houses have 
just been roofed in; they will be completed for occupancy next May. 
They are or will be for sale. They have been built at the prevailing 
high rates of wages. If breadstuffs continue to decline, wages will be 
/much lower next spring, and those same houses can be built next sum- 
mer for five, ten, fifteen per cent. less than they now cost. Who will 
buy a house in May for fifteen thousand dollars when he can have a 
similar one built by September for twelve or thirteen? and will not the 
builder of those houses have to sell them at a loss or without a profit 
if he sell them at all? and is not every house in this neighborhood 
held by its owner, and by every one else, as worth all that it would cost 
to build? and if each house could be replaced next year for less, will 
not each house be worth less? Will not the value of all real estate 
decline with the decline in wages consequent upon abundant crops? 
And if you have to sell a house costing twelve thousand dollars for ten 
thousand, losing one-sixth of your capital, will you feel reconciled on 
finding that your baker’s and butcher’s bills are one-sixth less and your 
tax bill one-sizth more? In fact, turn in which direction we will, we 
find that the first and immediate effect of abundant crops is a general 
decline in all values, not only in the crops themselves and ‘in all articles 
manufactured from them, but also in railway stocks and manufacturing 
stocks, and banking shares, and real estate, and capital in every form. 


Now, will this diminished prosperity affect our national finances 
| 





and our progress towards specie payments? The national revenues, 
| especially the income-tax and the customs duties, will unquestionably 
decline, and may fall off to a point involving the necessity of some 
slight addition to our national debt, or possibly an increase of taxa- 
| tion, and may to that extent affect injuriously our national credit. 
| But this evil will be offset by a probable large fall in the price of gold. 
For two years past the latter, nominally the measure of our national 
credit, has, in reality, been sustained above par exclusively by the 
export demand for it, based upon a certain condition of our foreign 
| trade which had no direct relation whatsoever to the national faith in 
| the nation’s responsibility, To all intents and purposes, we were ready 
_to resume specie payments two years ago. The confidence in the 
national solyency was not less absolute two years ago than it is now. 
What prevented a return to specie payments then was the knowledge 
| of our inability to settle our yearly trade accounts with Europe with- 





and i861, the two most disastrous business years of this generation, | out sending away the supply of coin which we would need in order to 
were marked by extraordinary harvests. Not that this proves anything, | maintain specie payments after once resuming. This inability to settle 
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our yearly trade accounts with Europe was due to a succession of poor 
crops, and to large importations of merchandisg from abroad. A de- 
pressed condition of trade throughout the winter and coming spring, 
together with heavy losses on all this fall’s late importations, will 
induce our merchants to import lightly, and will make our commercial 
debt next summer very small, while the very same depressed condition 
of trade and consequent light domestic consumption, together with 
abundant crops, will enable us to export largely and pay off our 
accumulated balances without being compelled to ship away the specie 
reserve which we need for resumption. Our annual coin production is 
about seventy-five millions. If we retain in the country only one full 
year’s product, we can, with a very moderate accession from the cum- 
bersome accumulations on the Pacific coast, resume specie payments 
next fall without fear of again abandoning them. It is barely possible, 
but highly improbable, that we may export a moderate amount of 
specie this winter, but with that exception, if our crops are as good as 
represented, and General Grant is elected in November, we do not 
expect to see any further important specie exports for a year to come; 
but we do expect, after a coming year of severe commercial and indus- 
trial distress, to see the finances of the United States once more re- 
established on a sound, substantial basis, and the nation resume its 
interrupted career of industry, economy, prosperity, and peace. 








THE RUSSIANS AND THE ENGLISH IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


WHENEVER the story of the Russian advance in Central Asia comes 
to be written in detail—which will probably not be in our time, for 
Russian archives are hard to get at, and Russian military men are 
forced to be discreet and reticent, and the process is not yet complete 
— it will probably be found to be one of the most exciting and roman- 
tic episodes in the history of war. There are in the history of British 
India and of Spanish America, perhaps, a greater number of displays of 
courage and fortitude on the part of‘officers and men; and there are 
in Roman military history, taking into account how little science did 
for Roman armies, as fine examples of organization and enterprise in 
the work of distant conquest ; but the Russian performances surpass 
those of any other age or country in the combination of careful plan- 
ning and skilful execution with persistence. 

It must be taken into account, in judging the Russian exploits in 
Central Asia, that the capture of Samarcand, of which we heard the 
other day, might be called the crowning of a scheme nearly two cen- 
turies old, and the execution of it has, ever since its conception, been 
pursued night and day, summer and winter, with a patience, a perse- 
verance, and single-mindedness which, considering the state of Russian 
civilization, has been truly remarkable, and suggests some strange and 
startling reflections as to the future-of the empire. The British con- 
quests in India, the Spanish conquests in America, and even the colo- 
nization of this country, were in a great measure the results of a series 
of accidents. The mightinéss of the work was not foreseen by those who 
engaged in it, and no preconcerted plan was followed in its performance. 
It is quite certain, however, that the Russian idea of connecting St. Pe- 
tersburg with the Himalayas by water, a distance of nearly 2,000 miles, 
through one of the wildest and least known regions of the world, and 
the extension of the Imperial frontier to the foot of the mountains, 
was conceived at least a century and a half ago, and that it has been 
pursued ever since with sleepless energy, and that we are now witness- 
ing its consummation. 

If the reader will follow the Volga on a map down to the Caspian 
Sea, he will see that it offers, by the aid of canals, communication 
between the Caspian and the Baltic. The conquest of the Caucasus 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian, a work of sixty years, was accom- 
plished three or four years ago, giving the Russians complete control 
of that body of water. Now the modern Amoo Daria, the Oxus of the 
ancients, rises near the Hindoo Koosh—a spur of the Himalayas, and 
forming the northeastern boundary of the British possessions in India 
—and flows, navigable through the greater portion of its length, into 
the Sea of Aral. The Oxus used to flow into the Caspian, and the old 
bed still remains; and it is believed that a very moderate amount ot 
labor would divert not only it, but the Syr Daria—another river still 
further to the east—into the old channel ; and this done, steamers of light 
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draught might run without interruption from the foot of the Himalayas 
to the Czar’s capital, and Russia would become the great entrepdt of 
Eastern products. In fact, the Oxus was in ancient times the great 
highway through which Asiatic merchandise found its way to Europe, 
until the diversion of the current into the Sea of Aral, three hundred 
miles from the old mouth, and the fierceness and fanaticism infused 
into the Turkoman tribes by the advent of Mohammedanism, put an 
end to the traffic, and put an end almost to all knowledge of Turkes- 
tan—the name given to the vast region, partly fertile and partly desert 

lying between the Caspian, the Himalayas, the Chinese frontier, and 
Siberia, from which the Tartars issued during several centuries 
for raids into Hungary, Poland, and Northern Russia. The Eastern 
trade then fell into the hands of the English and Dutch, and was 
carried on by them by sea, round the Cape of Good Hope. What 
Russia seeks now is to restore it, or at least a part of it, to the ancient 
channel, and at the same time to gratify a long-standing and deeply- 
cherished national aspiration to share the dominion of the East with 
the English. 





It was not till 1839 that Russia found herself fully prepared to 
commence operations against Turkestan and push her troops up the 
banks of the Amoo; but she had previously been for years accu- 
mulating stores at Orenburg, in Russian Tartary. In that year the 
English invasion of Afghanistan roused her into activity, and an 
army under General Perouski was launched into the desert for an 
attempt against Khiva; it perished, however, in large part, in the 
sands. The direction of the attack was then changed ; and the eastern 
Khanat of Koland and the corner of Turkestan bordering on the 
Chinese frontier—which only three Europeans had ever visited, Marco 
Polo, the Jesuit Goez, and M. Schlagintweit, who was killed at Kasch- 
gar, and the approaching visit of whose brother to this country we 
spoke of last week—were made the objective point of the operations, 
Forts were accordingly erected at the mouth of the Syr Daria, on the Sea 
of Aral; the communications with the base at Orenburg were strength- 
ened; ships were launched on the lake itself, including an iron 
steamer brought from Sweden in pieces and put together on the spot ; 
and anthracite coal was carried from the Don, costing in transportation, 
by the time it reached the depot at Fort Aralsk, as much as $60 a ton. 

In 1852, all was ready for a second advance, and one stronghold of 
the natives after another was carried, one desert after another was 
passed, one bloody battle after another fought—defeat for the in- 
vaders in these regions would have involved utter destruction—and 
one fort after another built, till the Russians had reduced all the 
important places in Eastern Turkestan, and touched the Chinese fron- 
tier. After the capture of Khokan, in 1864, they turned their faces 
southward towards the Hindoo Koosh, or, in other words, the British 
frontier, and, more ominously still, gave the name of Turkestan to their 
new acquisitions, that is, called the portion they had conquered by the 
name ‘of the whole. This created great stir in London, and Prince 
Gortschakoff issued a circular, in which he said that Russia was going 
to confine herself to the right bank of the Syr Daria, having 
reached “the limits which interest and reason prescribed” for Rus 
sian territory. But the Turkomans, of course, though conquered, were 
not subdued; the most powerful potentate of that region, the Emir of 
Bokhara, was still undamaged. Quarrels kept occurring. The Rus- 
sians, like the English in India, were forced into taking the offensive 
for defensive purposes, and what with fighting, negotiating, and using 
one tribe against the other, they have at last overthrown the great 
Emir, and taken Bokhara and Samarcand. It does not appear that 
they have been able to garrison and retain them, but reinforcements 
will speedily arrive, and, whether they formally hold these places o1 
not, Turkestan is, for all practical purposes, now in Russian hands, and 
nothing stands between the Russian armies and the British territory 
but the Himalayas. 

The advance of the Russians has for fully twenty years caused more 
or less anxiety to the Anglo-Indians, but the majority have, on the 
whole, been disposed to scoff at it, believing the great Khivan desert 
and the enormous distances to be an insurmountable obstacle to the 
approach of anything more than flying columns. They comforted 
themselves, too, with the reflection that if the Russians did reach the 
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Himalayas, it would be with a small force, leaving fifteen hundred 
miles of enemy’s country in the rear, and that it would find itself then 
on the frontier of a populous empire, defended by a highly disciplined 
and faithful army of 300,000 men. This confidence was, however, 
rudely shaken by the mutiny, and it has never been restored. More- 
over, the Russian advance has had nothing temporary or evanescent in 
its character; no more solid work of conquest has ever been seen. 
They have lined the whole march with forts, stations, and depots, and 
are preparing to connect themselves, with the Caspian by a chain of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing colonies. Once fairly over the Khivan desert, 
they have found themselves, in the valleys of the Amoo and Syr, in a 
region of extraordinary fertility, and possessing, as they approach 
the mountains, every variety of climate. Its cotton alone, of which 
they secured the monopoly for the Russian market, was a source 
of great profit during the late war. Moreover, they have drawn into 
their net a hardy and warlike population, which their experience in 
deaiing with Eastern nations will probably enable them to turn to 
good account for military purposes. 


What effect all this will have on British rule is now the great sub- 
ject of speculation in India. It does not seem as if the English had 
anything to fear from it ultimately. There is nothing to tempt the 
Russians to cross the mountains, and the presence of a civilized power 
on the northern slope, supposing their relations with it were peaceful, 
could hardly fail to render the position of the Anglo-Indians more 
secure. In the meantime, however, the Russian success is causing 
a commotion amongst the hill tribes in the northeastern corner of 
Lahore, as it, combined with the successful seizure of Herat and the 
crown of Afghanistan by Shere Ali, an old Russian partisan, is spread- 
ing a belief, it is feared, amongst the Afghans and Sikhs that a crisis 
of some kind in British affairs is at hand. There have already been 
actual outbreaks amongst some of the smaller tribes, and either the 
anxiety or ardor of the Anglo-Indians has been revealed by the size of 
the force which has been hurried up to the scene of the disturbances— 
for it is nothing less than an army equipped for the field, a portion of 
it armed with the Snider rifle and eager to try it. 

The public in England is looking on in the meantime with a good 
deal of trouble, and this for reasons that do not appear. on the 
surface, Though India is an English dependency, andi s nominally 
governed from London, the Anglo-Indian officials form a vast bureau- 
cracy, with ideas, ambition, and prejudices of their own; their 
distance from home, combined with their special knowledge and 
the discretion in dealing with sudden emergencies which must be 
accorded to a few thousand men charged with the rule of 200,000,000, 
make them, and not the home authorities, the real governors of 
the country and real moulders of Indian policy, especially as re- 
gards the relations of the empire with the independent native 
states, One of their passions, begot in part by the feeling of insecu- 
rity inseparable from their position, and in part by the love of move- 
ment and adventure bred by the tedium of their lives, is that of annex- 
ation. A great war is to the mass of civil servants and military 
mena positive godsend, and no doubt of its issue ever enters their 
heads, The news of the Russian successes has, it is believed, filled the 
mind of this class with the belief that there is no safety now for the 
British possessions but in the annexation of Afghanistan, the cre- 
ation of a series of strongholds between the Hindoo Koosh and the 
great Khorassanese desert, the conversion of Herat and Kandahar 
into great fortresses, and the removal of the turbulent and warlike 
Afghan population from the reach of Russian intrigues. The more 
cautious lookers-on in England believe that this is really the ulterior 

‘object of the force which is being concentrated at Lahore, and that 
the reduction of the troublesome hill tribes will be made the ex- 
cuse for a coup de main directed against Herat. What renders the 
danger all the greater is that Sir John Lawrence, perhaps the 
greatest of that great breed of proconsuls extinct everywhere in 
the modern world except amongst the Anglo-Indians, a man whose 
services to the empire both in the field and at the council-board have 
been of incalculable value, is coming home to well-won repose, and the 
Eari of Mayo, a light-headed and rather weak young man whom the 
Tories haye forced prematurely into positions of responsibility, is going 








out to take his place, and going out in perfect ignorance of Indian 
affairs. He will corf¥equently be guided completely by the advisers he 
finds on the spot. Whatever may be the final termination of the im- 
broglio, we have seen the last of the great “ Asian mystery.” With 
European danglers and flirts picnicking in the Vale of Cashmere, 
English beer-bottles strewing the streets of Herat, and members of the 
Holy Orthodox Church swarming in Samarcand and Kaschgar, the 
great Oriental spell by which the imagination of the Western world 
has so long been bound is broken, 











JOHN STUART MILL ON NATIONAL FAITH. 


Tue following letter was recently addressed by Mr. Mill toa private 
friend in England: 


Dear Mr. ——: You ask me what I think of the controversy now 
going on in the United States respecting the rightfulness of paying 
off a portion of the national debt, contracted in cash, in a depre- 
ciated paper currency, and of taxing, in violation of an express compact, 
the interest of the national bonds. It is painful even to eve to answer 
such a question. It is already a great calamity that two such propo- 
sals should have been inscribed in the electoral programme of a great 
Snags party, and not unanimously rejected even by its opponents. 

he success of either proposal would, in my estimation, be one of the 
heaviest blows that could be given to the reputation of popular 
governments, and to the morality and civilization of the human race. 

This is one of those vital questions which send us back to the first 
principles of social existence, and compel us to ask ourselves what are 
the conditions which enable mankind to dwell together in nations and 
communities, to work together in joint undertakings, and exchange 
the privations of the sav. for the blessings of civilized life. The 
very first and most essential of these conditions is, that they should be 
able to trust one another’s engagements. Even savage life could not 
be carried on unless the savages freqdently helped one another; in 
civilized life, every human being depends for comfort, for secu- 
rity, often for life itself, upon things done for him by other people. 
If he could not rely upon other people for doing what they undertake ; 
if his experience taught him that a man who makes a promise does so 
with the intention of only keeping the promise if it happens to be 
quite convenient, he would have to look to himself alone for all pro- 
tection, and for the supply of all his wants. He would be below the 
condition of most savages. If we cannot trust each other’s word (was 
the saying of an eminent man), we may as well go back to the woods. 

But if there is one case more than another in which it is indispen- 
sable that men should keep their promises—should do what they 
pledge themselves to do—it is the case of money contracts. All the 
complex fabric of our civilization rests upon the paying and receiving 
of money; every one’s plans of life, and almost every one’s assurance 
of living at all, are built upon the expectation of receiving at the ap- 

ointed time the money, or money’s worth, due to him from others. 

f any one buys a thing and then does not pay for it, or sells a thing 
and then does not deliver it; if any one hires services and does not pay 
the mee agreed on, or receives wages and does not perform the ser- 
vice; if any one borrows money or money’s worth, and, though able, 
does not repay it at the time ed on, or withholds the equivalent 
which he had bargained to give for its use, the defaulter not only 
proves himself a dishonorable and dishonest man, he not oniy inflicts 
an injury, which may be serious, which may be even ey mee upon 
the individual who has trusted him, but he does what lies in him to 
dissolve and put an end to that trust in one another without which 
there would be no ———— of commodities, no separation of employ- 
ments, and no man would have any satisfaction for his wants except 
what his own labor or craft could directly provide. The impossibility 
of carrying on human society, even in an almost rudimentary state, 
without holding men to the fulfilment of their engagements, has always 
been so obvious, that there is not a single known community, past or 
present, in which provision has not been made for enforcing those 
engagements, by laws and tribunals, supported either by a public force 
set apart for the purpose, or, in ruder societies, by the collective 
strength of the community. 

Can any reason be given why the obligation of good faith, which 
holds between one man and another, is not equally binding between 
the entire community and any person who has trusted them? Is a 
on made by the whole people through their authorized agents 
ess sacred than a promise made by a private person, which also may 
have been made through his agents? Ought the fact that there is a 


tribunal which can compel individuals to keep their contracts, and no tri- 
bunal which can coerce a nation ; ought the fact that the debt of a nation 
is a debt of honor; ought the fact that a nation can be a swindler and 
knave if it chooses—ought this to make any civilized people think that 
it can dispense in its own favor with the duty which its own tribunals 
enforce against its citizens? Unless it be a sufficient license for com- 





mitting a crime, that it can be committed without any immediate 
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penalty except the disgrace, there is no other difference between the 
two cases but such as makes the criminality greater of a nation which 
robs its creditors than of an individual. For, in the first place, a 
nation always can pay its creditors if it chooses, which cannot always 
be said of an individual; and, in the next place, a breach of faith by 
a whole people involves everybody in the guilt, except such as with 
their whole heart and strength denounce and protest against it. It is 
an example of fraud displayed in the sight of mankind, and pene- 
trating into every family in the country. It is a direct sanction of the 
like dishonesty to every citizen in his private transactions, Let any 
one be really persuaded that a whole people may break its word, and 
refuse to pay in full the money it has borrowed, is he likely to think 
that he himself is culpable for doing the same in his own private 
affairs, if he can manage to evade the legal punishment which is the 
only real distinction between the two cases ? 

The detractors of democratic government on this side of the Atlan- 
tic have been accustomed to say that, however specious may be the 
arguments for it, in its actual working it would turn out to be a retro- 
gradation towards barbarism. Until now, the example of the great 
American Republic, notwithstanding the dishonorable conduct of sev- 
eral of the States (mostly—would that I could say always—among 
those which had been demoralized by slavery), has generally been 
deemed a practical refutation of these sinister prophecies. But the 
charge against democracy of being a return to barbarism would be 
made out, if its effect were to be the public repudiation of pecuniary 
engagements. It is a remarkable fact that what the people of the 
United States are now urged to do with respect to the five-twenty 
bonds—urged by the programme of a political party (happily, not by 
every member even of that party)—bears an almost exact likeness to 
some of the most disgraceful misdeeds of the European despots in the 
Middle Ages. Read the history of the most profligate kings of France 
and other European countries, not excepting England, and see who 
were those whose conduct excited the greatest public indignation 
during their lives, and left the deepest stain on their memory when 
dead. They were those who debased the coin. What was their 
motive for debasing it? To put off their creditors with the same nom- 
inal sum of money, but a less quantity of the precious metal. Even 
the despots were so conscious and so much afraid of the infamy of this 
fraud that they generally endeavored to commit it secretly and in 
silence. They made it a capital offence to betray the secret. Would 
they have been less guilty if they had impudently brazened it out ? 
Living in a rude age, the only means at their disposal for committing 
the fraud was the coarse expedient of altering the coin. Their inge- 
nuity had not reached the contrivance of putting forth pieces of paper 
which pretended to be money and were not, inducing people to take 
them by a promise printed on the paper to give for it on demand real 
money of the same nominal value, and then breaking that promise and 
issuing them in such numbers as to be only worth half the money 
which they purported to represent. But this roundabout way and the 
direct way have the self-same purpose: to get rid of debts by paying, 
instead of what one has engaged to pay, what is called the same sum 
of money, but is really a much smaller sum. And this example, set 
by the despots of barbarous ages, the people of the United States, in 
the ninety-second year of their national freedom, are invited by many 
of their active politicians to imitate! 

Observe, too, that none of the apologies, poor and weak as they 
are, which have been suggested to the nations of Europe by the same 
sort of bad advisers, have any applicability to the case of the United 
States. The democracy of European countries have sometimes been 
told that they are not bound to pay their national debts, because the 
money was borrowed by kings and aristocracies who did not represent 
the people, and was expended in keeping the ge in subjection, or 
in carrying on foreign wars which the people had not authorized. 
None of these lame excuses can be alleged by the American repudiators. 
The most audacious pleader for dishonesty cannot deny that the money 
was borrowed by a Congress and a President elected by, and fully re- 
sponsible to, the people—borrowed for the service of the American Re- 
public in its utmost need, for a war which was emphatically a war of 
the people, and in which the stake involved was the preservation of 
their collective existence as a nation. The only persons in whose 
mouths any other doctrine can possibly be sincere are the ex-rebels 
and their favorers. To all but them it is impossible even to conceive 
a case in which the obligation to pay the debt, principal and interest, 
to the full extent of the contract, could be more binding. 

A plea which imposes upon some people who would shrink from 
anything which they themselves regarded as repudiation, is this: 
Greenbacks, however they may be depreciated, are legal tender, are 
the lawful currency of the United States; other persons are obliged to 
receive this currency in payment of all their dues, and why should the 
public creditor be an exception? This seems to have been the argu- 
ment which prevailed with the upright, but not always clear-sighted 
or discerning, mind of the late Thaddeus Stevens. But the answers to 
it are manifold. The first is, that almost all persons except the public 
creditor have the remedy in their own hands. Those who have goods 
to sell can and do demand a higher price; those who sell their services 
can and do require a higher remuneration. Even in loan transactions 








that are yet to come, the lenders know the chances they are exposed to ; 
are aware that the medium they are to be paid in is of uncertain value, 
and can and will require a rate of interest sufficient in their estimation 
to cover their risks. To all these persons the uncertainty of the 
measure of value is a source of great inconvenience, but to none of them 
is it an injustice. Injustice is done to these who had lent their money, 
or had otherwise become entitled to fixed annual incomes, before specie 
payments were suspended. : 

Among these are the old creditors of many of the States. All per- 
sons thus situated are grievously injured by being paid their interest 
in depreciated greenbacks, and would be still further defrauded if the 
principal were repaid to them in a similar medium. But, at least the 
nation collectively had incurred no obligation to those persons, beyond 
the general obligation of good government. It had not specifically 
pees the national honor to them. Even the separate States never, 

believe, pledged their faith to their creditors that they should not suf- 
fet this particular injury ; however binding the obligation ought to have 
been felt, in honor and conscience. That pledge has been given to the 
creditors of the United States. I make no distinction between pay- 
ment of the interest and repayment of the principal. The bonds them- 
selves, it is not denied, stipulate expressly that the interest shall be 
paid in cash, but are silent as to the principal, That the obligation, 
however, applied to principal as well as interest, was universally un- 
derstood; was expressly declared by the authorized agents of the 
nation whenever the question was asked; was not then gainsaid by 
any of those who are now attempting to shake off the obligation ; and 
was only not declared in express terms because nobody thought that such 
a declaration was necessary, or could add any strength to the pledge. 
In consequence of this understanding, the loans were obtained at rates 
of interest very low under the circumstances, far lower than would 
otherwise have been possible. Governments which pay their creditors 
in inconvertible paper, always borrow, if able to borrow at all, on 
much more onerous terms than other governments. If those who ient 
their savings to the United States had been told, at the time, that 
every thousand dollars they lent should be repaid to them in green- 
backs, which might then be worth not more than a thousand cents 
(the depreciation of the French assignats amounted to that and more), 
nobody, unless he could afford to make the nation a present of his 
money, would have parted with it unless at a rate of interest sufficient 
to ensure him against the extreme risk. The United States obtained 
these great sums of money, in their extreme necessity, at an interest 
(all things considered) not very much exceeding what the high value 
of capital in a new country compels them to pay in ordinary times ; 
and after having reaped the benefit, having by that indispensable 
help saved their national existence, they are now exhorted to with- 
hold the price, at the cost of the national honor. 

The same reasons of justice and good faith apply still more obvi- 
ously to the conditions expressly stipulated by the lenders, that the 
interest on the bonds whe not be subject to direct taxation. Some 
oa imagine that the breach of this stipulation would not be rob- 

ery, provided that the bonds are not taxed at a higher rate than 
other property. -But if exemption from all direct taxation were a con- 
dition of the contract, and expressly stipulated for, it is not an unjust 
advantage conceded to the bondholders over other people, since for 
every advantage so obtained value has been given by those who enjoy 
it in the shape of a diminished interest. The only difference in re- 
spect of taxation between them and the rest of the public is, that they 
have paid down their taxes in advance, while other people wait for 
the visit of the tax-gatherer. To make them pay over again, under 
pretence that they had not already paid, would be one of the most fla- 
grant forms of the iniquity of breaking a contract and keeping the 
pecuniary consideration received for it. 

But there is little danger that these immoral counsels will prevail. 
It has been shown by many examples, in the recent history of the Unit- 
ed States, that an agitation for something wrong and mischievous 
may go on for a certain length of time without visibly stirring up the 
good sense and honesty of the country to resist it; and many such 
agitations commence, culminate, and decay without disturbing public 
tranquillity or leaving any permanent traces of their existence; but 
that, when one of these agitations attains a sufficient height to begin to 
be dangerous, a mass of opinion which ordinarily remains quiescent 
rouses itself into activity, puts down the wrong thing with a vigorous 
hand, and peremptorily demands the right thinginstead. So, I doubt 
not, it will be with this pernicious and discreditable, but, as I firmly be- 
lieve, chiefly factitious movement, set up by political adventurers for 
the chance of gaining the few stray votes which, in the present state of 
parties, might suffice to turn the balance of many an election. 

I am, dear Mr. , very sincerely yours, 





J. 8. Mrux, 
Avioenon, Sept. 24, 1868. 
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THE RELIGIOUS OONVENTIONS, 
Tue Episcopal and Unitarian Conventions which have been sitting iv” 





this city during the past week, besides transacting their regular business, 
have furnished the outside. world, by their discussions, with the means 
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the difficulties with which the organ- 
epresent have to contend, and as the two 


the nature 


izations which the: espective 
bodies stand for the two opposing religious tendencies of the day, their dif- 
ficulti The 
troubles of the Episcopal Church in America are substantially the same as 
those of the mother Church in England, barring the connection of the lat- 
ter with the Or, rather, there is only one radical trouble in either, 
of which all the others are offshoots—and that is, the official character of 
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sare worth the attention even of those who do not feel them. 


tate. 


the clergy. The question which lies at the root of all the questions by 
which the Anglican Church is agitated is, Is the minister a priest, or only 
a teacher or pastor? If he is a priest, endowed with supernatural gifts and 


graces, and his work be the offering of sacrifice, there is nothing to blame 
in Ritualism, or in the gradual retreat from communion or sympathy with 
the other Protestant denominations, and in the tendency to assimilation 
to the Church of Rome both in doctrine and discipline, which the Anglican 
Church has been displaying for the last forty years. As it is impossible to set 
limits to the pomps and ceremonies of worship which consists in the offer- 
ing up of so tremendous a sacrifice as the Eucharist is believed to be, many 
priests and many worshippers will naturaily, after they have exhausted 
their taste and ingenuity in the devising of dresses and decorations and 
music, feel that all they have done is still unworthy of the occasion, and a 
very imperfect expression of the sentiments with which it inspires them- 
Anybody who considers attentively what Ritualists, or even High Church- 
men, mean when they speak of a “ Christian priest,” and what the nature 
of “a priest's” functions are, must feel that it would be improper, if not 
impossible, to attempt to define or regulate his manner of expressing the 
awe with which he regards his own character and duties. 

If, too, the Anglican clergy are priests and their work be sacrifice, there 
is, of course, impropriety in their officiating in the churches of other de- 
nominations, or in their associating on terms of equality with the clergy of 
other denominations. To acknowledge the validity, or even the value, of any 
other ordination than their own is to throw a doubt over the nature of their 
own. So that the Church which in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries was a portion of the body of European P sotestantism has, as the sacer- 
dotal theory has gained ground in it, been withdrawing from fellowship 
even with the Protestant churches of the Continent, whom i¢ cannot call 
Dissenters, and the High Churechmen now repudiate all connection with 
them, and have been seeking communion with the Greek Church, the more 
advanced members of the school being nearly ready to seek communion 
with Rome. The Greek Church has, however, given them plainly to under- 
stand that the “ fusion” isnot possible, and that nothing in its eyes, any more 
than in those of the Roman Church, will supply the place of a continuous 
and unbroken descent from the Apostolic age. 

The trouble is not so serious as yet in America as in England, where 
social influences aggravate it ; but it is growing, and finds expression in va- 
The present controversy about the effect of the Twelfth 
Canon is but one of its many symptoms. It is coloring the language and 
tone of thought of a great many of the clergy, and, as might be expected, 
is laying firm hold of the theological students. The office of “ priest” is, of 
course, more dignified and important than that of teacher, and is therefore 
a great deal more attractive ; but whether there is any place in Protestant- 
ism for priests still remains, as far as the laity are concerned, to be proved. 
literally driving out of the English Church the 
yrreat body of the worshippers who have really any deep religious feeling, 
aud threatens before long to bring about a forcible and sudden disruption 
The laity will not swallow the new doctrine, 
and will not see in the clergyman anything better than the old-fashioned 
it is to marry and christen and teach and console 
and bury, and about whom there is nothing mystic or supernatural. The 
effect of pushing it too hard in America has yet to be seen, but it will un- 
doubtedly prevent accessions to the Church from that large body of per- 
sons to whom it already owes so much—and large it will always be—for 
whom the Liturgy has a perennial charm, who dislike theological specula- 
tion, and into whose composition taste enters so largely that they love even 
to wol cently and in order.” Bishop Lee, of Delaware, touched 
the tender spot in the situation in his opening sermon at Trinity Church, 
and t h no gentle hand—to the great confusion, if we are right- 
iy informed, of many of his clerical hearers ; and one sees the influence of the 
e on the debates in the Convention, even on points of trifling importance. 
At every one of 
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The Uniterian difficulty is a somewhat singular one, 


their conventions now an attempt is made by the moderates to secure the 
adoption of a creed or List fundamental principles, and the attempt is 
invariably defeated by the radicals, who refuse to be bound; not because 


there is nothing that they consider fundamental, but because they wish to 
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preserve their intellectual freedom. All, however, wish to keep up the 
denominational organization and to see it flourish, and even to give it an 
aggressive character. They send out missionaries, subscribe for colleges, 
keep two or three periodicals going, and at this last mecting determined 
to establish a denominational review. The denomination, nevertheless, is 
not flourishing. In fact, if closely examined, it would be found that it was 
declining. Particular churches flourish, owing to the character and ability 
of particular ministers, but every kind of denominational work languishes. 
The denominational spirit is one of the feeblest things of the kind in exist- 
ence—so feebie, in fact, that one would hardly be surprised to hear any day 
that it was extinct. 

Now, the reason of this is not far to seek. The deduction, both from 
experience and principles of human nature, that you cannot have a flour- 
ishing and aggressive religious organization without a creed, is simple 
and impregnable. Whether creods are good or bad things for the indi- 
vidual man may be a subject of doubt; but that they are to religious de- 
nominations the breath of life there can be no doubt whatever. At present 
the Unitarian body, or rather the radical wing of it, is founded on a nega- 
tion, and a negation may serve as a basis for a religious organization, if 
supported by something in the shape of persecution; but as soon as the 
majority becomes tolerant, and there is no mixture of sacrifice and suffering 
in holding to the negation, the organization has to begin to construct, or it 
is lost. What aggravates the difficulty in the case before us is, that not only 
do the Unitarians not agree in affirming anything, but they do not agree 
in denying anything. Now, a negation which is of universal acceptance 
is, as we have said, not very useful, but a negation in which there is no 
general concurrence is worthless. Mere intellectual sympathy, or sym- 
pathy of any kind, is too subtle a thing to hold a religious organization 
together. You may found a school of philosophy or a society of specula- 
tive enquirers on it, but you cannot found a church, and, above all, a church 
militant, a growing and aggressive church. A French bishop spoke the 
other day of the phrase, “I believe,” as a “ grand cri de guerre,” and so it 
has proved in all ages ; but hosts were never led to battle with the ery, “I 
deny,” or “I do n't believe.” Protestantism at the Reformation took good 
care not to content itself with a simple repudiation of Romish doctrines. 
It denied nothing without supplying an affirmation. It substituted justi- 
fication by faith for justification by works, and the reading of the Scriptures 
by the individual believer for oral instruction by the priest. Mr. Collier 
said, the other day, at the convention, in opposing the adoption of a creed, 
that “after having taken his neck out of the collar of one dogmatic 
church, he was not disposed to insert it in the collar of another ”—a senti- 
ment which elicited loud applause. But then the value of this proposition 
depends on the nature of Mr. Collier’s aims. If he wishes simply to be a 
wild horse, and disport himself in the green pastures of speculative enquiry, 
of course he need wear no yoke ; but if he wishes to form part of a team that 
is to move anything, the insertion of his neck in the collar is essential. 
Against anybody’s unwillingness to subscribe to a creed we have nothing 
to say; but the belief which many people seem to entertain that a perma- 
nent religious organization can be based on this unwillingness alone, and 
needs no substructure of affirmation, always reminds us of the old Scotch 
judge’s account of socicty in the Highlands, which, he said, was based on 
“the grand foondamental principle o’ want o’ breeks.” 

There is one other cause which is increasing the difficulties of Unitari- 
anism considered as a denomination—we are discussing it, it must be re- 
membered, simply as a social phenomenon—and that is, that the applica- 
tion of what is called “the scientific spirit” to religious enquiry is not 
helping the radicals. We know they are of a different opinion, but we 
think they are mistaken. The scientific spirit, as preached and spread by 
Tyndall and Huxley, and the now large school to which they belong, treats 
all speculation based on hypotheses which there is not now, and never will 
be, any means of verifying, as idle work. Hypotheses such as those which 
| form the ground-work of nearly all radical reasonings on religious sub- 
| jects must always remain mere conjectures ; and the mudern scientific spirit, 
| therefore, simply passes them by as researclics in the region of the “ un- 
_knowable,” useful enough, perhaps, jor sharpening the wits, but bearing 
| no other fruit. This renders it doubtful whether Unitarianism, as a denom- 
ination, is ever likely io make much greater advances than it has made 
already amongst : class of educated men whom the scientific 
spirit is taking hold of, and it cannot hope to make much more impression 
on those who accept revelation or ecclesiastical tradition. Its prospects 
amongst the masses do not seem much brighter, for there the love of be- 
licving is growing, instead of declining. Of this the Spiritualist movement 
is a siriking illustration. The members of the Spiritualist body—and their 





umbers are growing every day—are displaying a capacity for stifling doubts 
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and disregarding scientific methods which would astonish the Bollandist 
fathers, ané such as the Catholic Church in her palmiest days never had at 
command. 








ENGLAND, 
LONDON, Sept. 25, 1868. 

I po not know whether September or any other month in New York 
answers in any degree to September in London ; but if it does, you must be 
in a position to sympathize with me. With the exception of about two 
millions of my fellow-creatures, nobody is in town, and nothing except 
their everyday affairs is going on. The Times itself is reduced to publish- 
ing this morning in five and a half columns an account given by an occa- 
sional correspondent—who, I hope, will not be a frequent one—of his three 
weeks’ tour in Switzerland and the north of Italy. I think the most inter- 
esting points in it are, that it cost him £26, and that when the carriage 
stopped at Baveno (on the Lago Maggiore), he got out to stretch his legs. 
We sometimes hear odd things of American journalism, but I doubt 
whether you ever fall much below that level, at all events. You must not 
suppose, however, that when we are reduced to extremities in this country 
our last gasps are always quite as flat as this. On the contrary, the present 
month and its immediate neighbors are usually devoted to very poor 
discussions on wide subjects. The Zimes has been publishing cartloads 
of letters about the state of religion in England and the prospects of the 
Established Church. In the Daily Nevs of to-day I saw No. 8,1 think, of a 
series of letters by Mr. Maurice on “Church and State.” When I read, 
somewhere about the middle, the phrase, “ A growing sense of this double 
contradiction,” etc., ete., I read no further. No man in England is entitled 
to more esteem and admiration than Mr. Maurice, or receives more of it 
from a wide circle of friends and disciples; but his gift of sympathizing 
with all sorts of states of mind, and of dissecting the roots of double, 
treble, and quadruple contradictions, makes all his writings so difficult to 
me that for many years past I have contented myself with admiring him 
somewhat at a distance. If I come too near I feel as if I should be beset with 
a continually growing sense of manifold contradictions, till at length I 
could hardly—to use an expression which, for your own sakes, I hope you 
have preserved in America—tell t’other from which. The Church-in-dan- 
ger discussion in the Zimes is a much more trenchant affair, as you may 
suppose. The chief writer in it is “5S. G. 0.,” or Lord Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne, who tells us all in every possible variety of form of speech that 
the Church of England is dying of Ritualism because nobody has power to 
put it down. He went so far the other day as to say that it is “virtually 
disestablished.” Ihave heard the word “ virtually ” pretty often in differ- 
ent connections, and, except that it means “not really,” I have always 
found it very difficult to attach much of a meaning to it. I think myself 
that we are still a very long way off from any sort of disestablishment of 
the Church of England which will imperil mitre or alter the position of 
any bishop, priest, or deacon who belongs to it. All this fuss about Ritual- 
ism is a case of much ado about not quite nothing, but about very little 


indeed. To disestablish the Church would alter the whole face of English | 


society. There is not a town or village throughout the length and breadth 
of the land of which the aspect would not be materially and irrevocably 
changed by such a measure; and as the Church is much liked by a great 


many people, and cordially disliked by exceedingly few, my own opinion | 


is that it will continue to go on much as it is for a very long time to come. 
The clergy have baptized and married a large majority of us, and I suspect 
that they will have the pleasure of burying most of us more majorum. 
They may, however, get a protty smart jerk of the lay curb, just to remind 
them of its existence, if they, or rather a rising minority of them, do not 
mend their manners a little. 

Talking of the Church of England, I have just read in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of this evening that Dean Milman is dead. He was a very re- 
markable man. I should doubt whether any English clergyman had so 
high a standing socially and in the literary world as he. He was nearly 
78, and for many years past had been intimate with almost every person 
of note in the country. He has been Dean of St. Paul’s for the last 
_nineteen years, and before that was a canon of Westminster. He w 
a most remarkable looking man. He had been much bent for many 
years by old age, yet his face, and in particular his eyes, had an astonish- 
ing degree of energy and fire. When he was talking upon any subject 
that interested him, he would look up and speak with a degree of vivacity 
and animation which gave one the idea that he mast, in his earlier days, 
have been a splendid looking man. He had a wonderful amount of 
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great loss to the nation in more ways than one. His death gives the 
Government another slice of patronage to dispose of. If Mr. Disraeli were 
capable of such conduct, one might really suspect him of having done 
something to somebody, in consideration of being allowed for a season to 
distribute high places amongst his supporters... What he can have given 
or to whom, are questions which I cannot pretend to solve. 

The only political business stirring just at present is the preparation for 
the general election. We are full of addresses and canvassing, and here 
and there (in Ireland in particular) there is just a little beating of heads. 
The registration, moreover, is going on at the same time with the canvass, 
and is attracting more or less attention when there is so little stirring. 
Perhaps I ought not to give your readers credit for knowing what we mean 
by registration. It is simply the formation of the register of electors, 
which is performed every year by a number of revising barristers, as they 
are called, who hold courts for a fortnight or three weeks, in which they 
determine upon the various claims put forward by those who have or wish 
for votes. The great question on the present revision is whether women are 
by law entitled to votes. It arose rather absurdly in the following way : 
In old times, as you very probably know, English acts of Parliament used 
to be drawn in the most long-winded manner possible. Amongst other 
things, the draughtsmen had a laudable practice of always inserting “ he 
or she” in every clause in which they meant to forbid or command any 
human being to do or leave undone any particular thing. For instance, “ if 
any person shall commit murder, he or she shall be hanged ;” for it 
occurred to their scrupulous minds that if the word “he” 
used, “she” might commit murder with impunity. Some years ago it 
occurred to a more enlightened age that this was a little absurd, and 
accordingly an act of Parliament was passed providing that masculine 
words should include the feminine gender, unless the contrary appeared 
to be the true meaning of the legislature. In the last Reform Bill the 
word “man” was used in the clause granting the vote, and the question 





alone were 


which now exercises the revising barristers’ minds is whether “man” in- 
cludes “woman.” The best argument I have seen to prove that it does is, 
that when Milton wrote “of man’s first disobedience,” ete., he certainly did 
not mean to exclude Eve. Generally speaking, however, the revising bar- 
risters have resisted the fascinations brought to bear wpon them, and I 
suspect that the ladies will not succeed in getting votes by a legal quibble, 
after failing to get them by direct means. 


Correspondence. 


A DEFENSE OF GENERAL BUTLER, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your issue of the Sth inst. a correspondent, signing himself 
“A Massachusetts Republican,” occupies a column of your space in an en- 
deavor to injure General Butler in his Congressional district, and to accom- 





plish this object makes charges against the general's private, professional, 
and military character which are either designedly or ignorantly false. 
After an exordium in which the voice of the people and that of their 
| Creator ; “ Colonel Washington ;” “uncouth Abraham Lincoln ;’ “the 
| devil’s hunting-ground ;” “General Grant ;” “the beatitudes” of the New 
| Testament, and even the divine utterances of our Saviour, are jumbled to 
| gether in a manner as lugubrious as irreverent, for no other apparent mo- 
tive than to give dramatic effect to the writer's patronizing effort to coddle 
and flatter the “Old Essex District” by the mention of names distinguished 
in its history, he proceeds to accuse General Butler of “ insubordination” 
'to those above and “insolent oppression of those below him ” (including 
| the following noted victims to these two unlovely traits : “ General Phelps,” 
“Secretary Stanton,” “General Gillmore,” “ Admiral Porter,” “General 
Grant,” “ Chaplain Hudson,” and “a score of subalterns”’); of “ having en- 
couraged rebels and urged them on till the booming of guns at the South 
and the muttering thunder at the North converted him at eleventh 
hour ;” of falsehood, in saying that he had used the fifty thousand dollars 
in gold, seized from Samuel Smith & Co., to pay his soldiers ; and, finally, 
your correspondent says, by implication, that General Butler’s name was 
received with hisses at the late reunion of the Army of the James, As I 
know all of these accusations to be unfounded in fact, I presume that 
you will be as willing that I should show their untruth as you have been 
.o admit them to your paper. To the charge of insubordination, I have only 
t> say that I challenge its author to point to a single instance on record, 
while, if necessary, I can show that his whole military career was an illus- 


knowledge on every sort of subject, and you could hardly mention any one ; tration of that prompt and cheerful obedience to his military superiors which 
of whom he had not some anecdote from his own knowledge. He will be a! Le rigorously exacted from his subordinates—how rigorously exacted, I ima- 
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cine, “ A Massachusetts Republican ” has learned by bitterexperience. Gen- 
cral Butler's “abuse ” of General Phelps was marked by a delicate consider- 
ation for the feelings and a warm appreciation of the courage and enthusiasm 
of that eccentric but brave soldier and devoted humanitarian, actually chiv- 
alric. Mr. Parton, in his admirable history of the capture of New Orleans, has 
related all the particulars of General Butler’s friendly controversy with 
General Phelps with an exactness which, from my participation in the affair, 
I can attest. Their policy and hopes for justice to the negro were identi- 
cal, but General Butler’s more practical mind was willing to wait a little 
for their surer fruition, 

The “abuse ” of General Gillmore was simply a commanding general’s 
expression of disapprobation of a subordinate’s inefficiency and lack of zeal 
—a disapprobation endorsed by officers whose services to their country, and 
intimate association with General Gillmore in the Army of the James and 
previously in the Army of the South, entitle their opinions to respect. 

The case of Chaplain Hudson is hardly worth comment, and would 
never have attracted attention but for his having belonged to a profession 
to which is customarily accorded the traditional “odor of sanctity,” and 
which alone invested him with the distinction of a martyr over hundreds 
of less culpable and less fortunate offenders. His offence was the most fla- 
grant insubordination and defiance of the authority of the general com- 
manding the army, committed in a manner that violated all recognized rules 
of honor and truthfulness. He was placed in close arrest, assigned to a tent 
at headquarters precisely similar in size and quality to those occupied by 
the officers of the staff, and was never subjected to any severer punishment 
than a temporary deprivation of his liberty. 

The charge that General Butler “ urged on the rebels ” until the “ boom- 
ing” and “ muttering ” business (good figures I admit, though not so spark- 
lingly fresh to the voters of Essex as to confusingly exhilarate their polit- 
ical faculties) “ converted” him, when taken in connection with the fact 
that Daniel 8. Dickinson, General Sickles, General Cochrane, and a great 
number of other ardent Democrats and sincere patriots were equally with 
Gieneral Butler “converted” by the first act of rebellion, I should entirely 
pass, but that it affords me opportunity to add to the mass of testimory 
to the general’s long-before-declared hostility to secession a statement 
made to me in 1863 by Colonel John 8. Keyes, United States Marshal 
in Massachusetts during Mr. Lincoln’s first term of the Presidency. 
Col. Keyes told me that several years before, when General Butler was 
colonel of a regiment of Massachusetts militia, he expressed his surprise to 
the general that with so large a law practice he could spare time for the 
mere diversion of militia training. General Butler answered, with the im- 
pressiveness of that sagacity that borders on prescience, “ No, colonel, the 
ill-fecling which exists between the two great sections of our land will 
surely, if not speedily, culminate in open conflict, and when that time 
arrives I wish to be prepared to lead my fellow-citizens to the support of 
the Gevernment, and this, which now seems mere recreation, will then be 
seen to have had its use.” The services of the Massachusetts militia, under 
ihe command of General Butler, during the first doubtful days of civil war, 
render further comment on Geaeral Butler’s “ conversion” unnecessary. 

‘The most important portion of “ A Massachusetts Republican’s” commu- 
nication is that which refers to the malicious lies regarding General But- 
ler’s seizures of private property, and particularly the seizure of fifty thou- 
sand dollars in gold from Messrs. Samuel Smith & Co., of New Orleans, 
which rebels North and South have so industriously circulated and re- 
peated that many of that class of “Conservative Republicans,” who take all 
their opinions second-hand, from whichever side on any question, asserts 
itself by the noisest and most persistent iteration, have accepted as facts. 
Your Boston correspondent is so clearly an attentive reader cf the news- 
papers, that he cannot have failed to see that General Butler has repeat- 
edly, both in his seat in Congress and through the press, asked for the 
most searching investigation into his administration of his various com- 
mands during the war, and especially the seizure of the New Orleans gold ; 
but his detractors are too shrewd to adopt a course that would rob them of 
the larger share of their political capital not only against General Butler 
but against the entire Republican party. Your correspondent states 
positively that General Butler's assertion, that he used the fifty thou- 
sand dollars in question to pay off troops to whom the Government was 
eight months in arrears, “is a falsehood, and as such has been exposed.” 
llaving been on the ground, and cognizant of the facts in this case, I 
ungualifiedly assert that not only is General Butler’s story true, but that, 
further than this, the general borrowed, on his personal credit, every dol- 
lar obtainable, and applied it to the same purpose in part, and in part as a 
loan to Admiral Farragut, to be used (I think) for payment of arrears to 
his sailors, All this can be proved by the testimony of such witnesses as 


Mr. James Denégre, cashier Citizens’ Bank of New Orleans; Mr. Jacob 
Barker, of the Bank of Commerce of the same city ; and Mr. A. 8. Blake, 
of the Adams Express Company, through all of whom the loans were 
effected, and also by Admiral Farragut and his fleet paymaster, Mr. Davis. 

The whole transaction pertaining to this gold was as open as the most 
ordinary public act. At the request of the Messrs. Smith a board of inves- - 
tigation was appointed, composed of Mr. W. Newton Mercer, president of 
the Bank of Lovisiana, Mr. Thomas J. Durant, the leading member of the 
New Orleans bar, and one officer of the United States troops, General G. F- 
Shepley. On their wnanimous recommendation the money was held, and 
the Government at Washington was repeatedly appealed to to take the 
gold and assume the responsibility its possession involved. The Govern- 
ment declining to take the responsibility, though it had no objection to 
adding the fifty thousand dollars to the millions which the general paid 
into, the national Treasury, General Butler was left with two alternatives 
—to hand over the money to the Treasury without recourse, trusting to the 
very doubtful chance of a bill of relief from Congress in the event of his 
being obliged to reimburse the Smiths, and defray the expenses of defence 
as a result of a probable suit at law, or, on the other hand, to hold the 
money until, by his muster out of the service, he would no longer be a rep- 
resentative of the Government, and his return of the gold would not be a 
tacit admission that the seizure was improper or unjustifiable. 

If your Boston correspondent will examine the court reports published 
in all the New York papers of the 30th of April, 1868, he will find the 
whole subject of the’ gold seizure thoroughly ventilated, and the following 
letter and receipt from Mr. Edwards Pierrepont, the distinguished counsel 
for Smith & Co., which would convince any person but one of abnormally 
developed stupidity, or a “Massachusetts Republican,” of the propriety of 
the seizure and the disinterestedness of the return : 


“ MAgOR-GENERAL BUTLER: 

“ Dear Sir: The facts and circumstances which you communicated at 
my Office, yesterday, should satisfy any reasonable man that abundant pro- 
bable cause appeared at the time to justify you as a public officer in tho 
original taking of the fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) in gold from Sam- 
uel Smith & Co. 

“ Fully accepting your assurance that the gold has been kept ready to 
be handed over to whomsoever might appear to be entitled to it, I propose 
to receive the same for my clients and thus to end a controversy which an 
earlier meeting between us would have relieved of a good deal of misun- 
derstanding. Very respectfully, yours, 

“EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 
“Counsel for Samuel Smith & Co. 
“New York, January 20, 1866." 


THE RECEIPT. 


“NEW YORK COMMON PLEAS. 

“ Samuel Smith and Andrew W. Smith against Benjamin F. Butler. 

“Tn consideration: of the sum of fifty thousand dollars in gold received 
by the undersigned, the attorney and counsel for the plaintiffs, the above 
suit is settled in full and to be dismissed without costs to either party. Th» 
defendant, as part of this settlement, is to settle with the sheriff for his 
legal fees in this case, and a release from the plaintiffs is also to be obtaine | 
and delivered to the defendant by the — 

“EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 
“ Attorney and Counsel of Plaintiffs,” 
“January 31, 1866. 
“Joun K. Hackett, 
“ Attorney and Counsel for Defendant, 
“Per Jas. T. BRADY.” 


To the contemptible insinuation which closes the letter from your Boston 
correspondent, it is unnecessary to say more than that the reports in the ro- 
liable newspapers of Boston of the “ applause and cheers” which the men- 
tion of General Butler’s name elicited at the recent banquet of the Army of 
the James, will be more generally accepted than the unmanly inuendo of a 
concealed foe. 


A MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN IN NEW York. 

New Yors, October 12, 1868, 
Notes, 

LITERARY. 

Tue “Villa on the Rhine” is the new novel by Berthold Auerbach, of 
_which we spoke some time ago. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, who have been 
for some time in communication with the author, now announce it, and 
have, we believe, made arrangements with a competent translator. The 


first Tauchnitz edition of the formernovel of Auerbach’s, “On the Heights,” 
was not a good one, and there is now a revised edition which is consider- 








‘ably better, For the “ Villa on the Rhine” Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have 
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engeged Mr. Bayard Taylor to write a preface, giving a biographical sketch 
of the author. This will be, then, an excellent edition of a book which, if | 
we may judge it by its predecessor, will be a novel which it will be very 
well worth while to .own, for “On the Heights” is certainly a novel to be | 
read more than once, and worthy of a place on the lower shelves —— 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers announce a novel—‘ Fair Play "—by 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth ; another, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, entitled 
“Mabel’s Mistake ;’ another, by Mrs. Henry Wood, entitled “The Red 
Court Farm ;” and, finally—fit ending to this list—a novel with a title worth 
its weight in gold, and by an author of great fame, namely, Pierce Egan’s 
“ Blue-Eyed Witch ; or, Not a Friend in the World.” The same firm will 
make “La Beata” the next in their series of Adolphus Trollope’s books. | 
——E. P. Dutton & Co. announce “Music for the Church Service: Re- 
sponses, Chants, and Tunes for Congregations and Choirs.” Mr. C. A. Dorr 
selects and arranges the pieces. They intend publishing also Bishop Kip’s 
“Christmas Holidays in Rome.”———T. A. Carter & Sons, who are to Boston 
Swedenborgians what E. P. Dutton & Co. are to Boston Episcopalians, 
issue a pamphlet that may interest some of our readers—“ The Pythonism 
of the Present Day.” Pythonism means Spiritualism. 


—We have had plenty of American orators whose speeches have been 
put into print, and perhaps not one such collection has not had its readers. 
It is the fate of editors and possible stump-speakers to be obliged to acquaint 
themselves with this fossil eloquence in order that bits of it may be used 
to demolish the political structures of the orator’s surviving partisans, or to 
patch up one’s own political structure. But we may call it true that though 
Robert Rantoul’s speeches may be known to some editors in the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts District, and 8. 8. Prentiss’s to a few aspiring students of the law 
considered as a road to political activity, yet we suppose Webster’s speeches— 
some of them—are the only American oratory of the past generation which 
will live, or; indeed, can be said to be alive now. The best known of them, 
being masterly statements of that theory of the Constitution which is held 
by the Northern people—and, in fact, of the principles that would still un- 
derlie the Government if we were to change our present Constitution almost 
beyond recognition—must long be read and will continue to be well known, 
we may be sure, after our present disputes about State sovereignty have 
ceased. But who hears now the eloquent voices of Mr. Wirt, and Mr. Clay, 
and Mr. Fisher Ames, and Mr. Daniel S. Dickinson, and Mr. Hayne, and Mr. 
John Randolph, and Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Everett, and the “Hundred 
Boston Orators?” Nobody at all, we imagine. Even our orators of to. day 
apparently have no audience except that which they are at the moment 
addressing, and that which in the course of the next three days reads in the 
newspapers what was said in Faneuil Hall or the Cooper Institute or the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music. In England, the case is pretty much the 
same. We suppose that we Americans, who go through a vast number of 
“ School Speakers” in the course of our adolescence, really know more about 
the oratorical powers, such as they were, of Peel and Canning and Macaulay 
and Shiel, and their parliamentary contemporaries, than the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen knows. No English orator’s works, says the Daily News, 
can be said to live as a part of English literature except Burke’s ; and Burke’s 
speeches were disquisitions prepared in the closet, and are really philosophic 
treatises on government and politics. Mr. Bright is about to undergo 
this severe test, and it is possible that he may be able to come up to its re- 
quirements ; but it is hardly probable ; for Mr. Bright has never dealt with 
great topics—or, rather, great as the general issues have been that have been 
involved in some of his conflicts, and large a view as he may have taken 
of their importance, they have usually been concealed under some petty 
issue of the moment. Moreover, his speeches are to be given as steno- 
graphed, and will not be idealized by the corrections and filings to which 
so many speakers owe most of their posthumous fame. Still it is true that 
Mr. Bright’s speeches in general are marked by “manly and simple Eng- 
lish, penetrating common sense, rugged pathos—now broad, now delicate 
—indignant invective,” and others of the best qualities of written as well 
as of spoken style. Moreover, Mr. Bright’s words are going to carry great 
weight for some years with a constantly increasing class of voters, and his 
works will be things for friends and enemies alike to study. It is but a 
week or so, we may mention here, since the publishing-house of Barbera, 
in Florence, issued an edition in Italian of the parliamentary speeches of 
an orator very different from Mr. Bright, and perhaps surer of continued 
remembrance in mere literature—Count Cavour. 


—Leigh Hunt, who is pretty well known here, is better known by his 
name, which constantly occurs in connection with that of Byron and 
Moore and Lamb, than by his works, which are too purely literary to be 


| oppressing the peasantry and mechanics. 





very much enjoyed by a people which is as yet not purely literary—and 





may never be ; the world gets less purely literary in the sense in which we 
mean the term. Then there is undoubtedly a prejudice agaimst him ; and 
many persons, when his name occurs to them, think of a more or less dan- 
gerous infidel, a would-be subverter of sound niorality, and a leveller in 
politics. That there should be such a belief is a proof of the power of 
names over the average mind. Hunt got all his obloquy at that wretched 
time in English history—gilded though it is with the triumphs of the 
national arms—when Castlereagh and Canning and Percival, partly from 
terror, partly for terrorism, and partly out of insolence, were shamefully 
They were the days of Peterloo 
as well as of Waterloo. It was in those days of arbitrary arrests and 
persecuting prosecutions, and Tory billingsgate and riots by starving mep 

suppressed by massacre, that Hunt did his best work and earned his repu 

tation—his ill name and his good—as a consistent, honest, moderate, and 
sensible, though fearless, enemy of the faction which was then ruling Eng 

land in the interests of repressive aristocracy. Mud enough was flung at him, 
of course, and some of it has stuck ; but the best opinion about him to-day 
is that he was a perfectly honest man, of pure life morally, of a religious and 
even devout turn of mind, of a very warm heart, and of a cheerful and gay 
disposition which no misfortune could long depress, and who put all this 
and more into his writings. We do not speak of him at length in his char- 


, acter of poet, or critic, or humorist, or essayist, but asa man, and one who has 


been unjustly kept under a cloud on account of the alleged tendencies of his 
works. Really, he was a moderate constitutionalist in politics, a devout man 
in religion, and no more a materialist and a destructionist than Gladstone is. 
The Liberal of our time, however, was hooted as the Radical and Chartist 
of forty years ago, and no abuse was too vile to put upon him, We see 
that the English Liberals are now raising a fund to provide some memorial 
to him, and to beautify his neglected grave. The sum required is not a 
large one, but we dare say the committee who have it in charge would 
willingly receive American contributions. 


—The life of that interesting ‘character, Carlo Botta, has been written 
with great completeness by Carlo Dionisotti (Bocca: Turin and Florence, 
1868). Sixty years ago Botta’s name was better known in this country 
than it is now, through his “History of the American War,” in the prepa- 
ration of which he had access to the best materials, besides intimate ac- 
quaintance with Lafayette and other eminent actors in the Revolution. 
He was forced to sell half the original edition as so much paper, in order to 
maintain himself and his family. We presume the American translation of 
this history is now rarely to be met with outside of libraries. As an Ital- 
ian historian, Botta is to be classed among the most industrious, to say the 
least, as is proved by his “Storia d'Italia (1796-1814),” and his connec- 
tion of the national history of Guicciardini with his own. If not so proli- 
fic as is M. Cesare Canta, he was undoubtedly a much more trustworthy his- 
torian, especially in American affairs ; as a man of science and a practical 
legislator, he is also deserving of being remembered ; and this new life, 
embracing some 500 pages, contains much hitherto unpublished matter. 


—The Emperor Napoleon has so long enjoyed the privilege of Delphic 
sayings, which meant peace or war as others might determine, but which 
always meant “my policy” or “my dynasty” that his apology for not ad- 
dressing his officers at Chilons is quite remarkable. He declined to speak 
to them because, as he declared, whatever he might say would be distort- 
ed by the daily papers, and construed into a threat of war. To that ex- 
tent, therefore, the Emperor confessed himself constrained by the press, 
though really it is the contradiction in past years between the plain con- 
struction of his speeches and his hidden intent which now compels him to be 
careful of utterance. Apart from this, however, the Persereranzc thinks 
that the daily press both of France and Germany is censurable for the 
recklessness with which it does not lead nor enlighten, but reproduces 
public sentiment, in all its variety and contrasts, lending weight to what is 
trivial, and conspicuousness and permanence to what is obscure and tran- 
sient, and by prolonging the paper contest indefinitely at last furnishes the 
motives for an armed collision. The party press, the same paper observes, 
is a hundredfold more violent than the men who represent the respective 
partiesin Parliament ; yet its responsibility is far less than theirs. Neither 
Napoleon nor Bismarck wishes to go to war ; war can only be caused by the 
journals of both countries, by the spreading of sach rumors and such 
criticisms of the Government as to involve ministers and rulers in a 
vortex of popular passion from which there is no escape. That this is in 
the main a correct picture of the European press and its capacity for mis- 
chief, we cannot doubt; but the Luxembourg difficulty showed that in 
France, at least, the war party in the press was not more fanatical—we were 
going to say—rampant, certainly, than the liberal deputies, who strove to 
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gain favor with the people by seeming to bear up the honor of France 
when it was being neglected by the Emperor. 


> = - es 


—As interesting a piece of advertising literature as we have seen for 


some time is to be found in a pamphlet written by a daughter of the too- 
famous:Madame Rachel 


tain remarkable exudation from an African rock. 


, and devoted to setting forth the virtues of a cer- 
We copy the passage 
below from the report of the trial of that lady, and the “ laughter” is that 


of the bench and bar. ‘The author, who was in the witness-box, apparently 


must have been in rather an embarrassing position : 

“In the interior of Sahara, or the Great Desert, is a magnetic rock, from 
which water distils sparingly in the form of dew (laughter), which is pos- 
sessed of extraordinary property. Whether a latent electricity be imparted 
by magnetism, or an additional quantity of oxygen enters into its compo- 
sition, it is not easy to say. (More laughter.) But it appears to have the 
property of increasing the vital energies, as it restores the color of grey 
hair apparently by renewing the circulation in its capillary tubes (great 
laughter), the cessation of which occasions greyness; and it gives the ap- 
pearance of youth to persons of considerable antiquity. (Great laughter.) 
This water is brought to Morucco on swift dromedaries for the use of the 
court, and its virtues are much extolled by their physicians. It might be 
called the antipodes of the Lethean Styx of ancient times. (Roars of 
laughter.)” 


The reader will observe how “low in tone” it is, as the art critics say. 
For example, the writer conscientiously hesitates to pronounce emphat- 
ically on the question whether the extraordinary property of the exuda- 
tion is owing to its containing more oxygen than common water or to the 
fact that some of the magnetic qualities of the rock itself are imparted to 
it; then, “the antipodes of the Lethean Styx ”—it may not precisely be 
thai, but it might be called that—is worthy of a full-feathered American 
Congressman at his utmost stretch of pinion. We were most struck, how 
ever, by the fact which we have often noticed before in our examinations 
of this kind of literature, that coloring is apt to be oriental. The “Sa 
hara,” the “swift dromedaries,” and the “ court of Morocco ” lend quite an 
Ea These wonderful remedies 
gencrally come from the East. It is a bold man who advertisesthat he has 
“ discovered in one of our common pasture-weeds” growing near Roxbury, 
It must be that he felt 
the confidence of the innocent, and that his panacea for skin diseases is 
really of value. Generally it is from the cradle of the race that the mag- 
ical herb or stone or gum is brought. We see, too, on the premises of 
astrologers and fortune-tellers something of this orientalism: it is usually 
a dwarf or an Afrite who ushers the visitor into the presence. Rachel, by 
the way, goes to jail for five years—a sentence which, when it had been 
announced to her, seemed to leave her thunderstruck. Mrs. Borradaile 
loses, let us hope, the money out of which the other one cheated her. 


‘tern aspect to the passage above quoted. 


in Massachusetts, a cure for certain complaints. 


—A striking illustration of the freedom of the European public from the 
prejudice of color, which is still rooted so deeply in the American 
mind, is furnished by a recent act of the Academy of France. One of the 
most elevated duties of that famous body is the annual distribution, towards 
the close of the summer, of a number of pecuniary rewards or prizes, for in- 
tellectual and moral excellence, out of moneys placed at its disposal partly 
by the state and partly through the bequests of liberal-minded and benevo- 
lent private parties. Among these prizes are “les prix de vertu,” founded 
hy M. de Montyon, one of the noblest philanthropists France ever possessed, 
and amounting to 20,000 frances per annum, which sum is annually awarded, 
according to the terms of his testament, in amounts ranging from 3,000 to 
1,000 frances, to “those inhabitants of France,in poor circumstances, that 
have performed the most virtuous action in the course of the year.” To 
carry out the praiseworthy purpose of the testator in the strictest possible 
manner, the officers of the administrative branch of the Government 
throughout France are required to report, to the central authorities, all 
the meritorious deeds of persons of humble station in life that may come 
to their notice. Moreover, the public is regularly invited to bring appro- 
attention of the Academy. The test of disinterestedness 

benevolence—is rigidly applied to all cases thus sub- 
high tribunal. No claim to any of the prizes is considered 
The com- 


cases to th 


wiate 


—the soul of true 


mitted to tha 
if made, directly 


or indirectly, by the person to be benefited. 


tition takes place, indecd, without the knowledge of the parties interested. 
Pie result of this year’s concours was the unanimous award by the judges, 


afier a careful examination of many hundreds of cases, of the first prix de 


to an old n Ss, ap ex-slave, for self-sacrificing fidelity to her 
master. The prize has never been more worthily bestowed. The black 


recip a nat of Guadeloupe, it appears, was brought to France nearly 


uu viion ago, as the servant of a successful planter, who returned to 


his native land with a view to passing the remainder of his life in the quiet 
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enjoyment of his fortune. But an ill turn of fate suddenly deprived him 
of the latter, and he found himself one day, in his oldage, not only without 
any means of support of his own, but abandoned to starvation by faithless 
friends and relatives. But for one sympathizing soul he would have been 
obliged to seek refuge in an aimshouse. It dwelt under the dark skin of 
Nymphe, his grey-headed servant. She proved more faithful even in ad- 
versity than in prosperity to him. In the day-time she waited upon him 
with the assiduity and tenderness of an own sister. At night she stole 
away from their lodgings and did ali sorts of chores to earn the means 
necessary to sustain their modest ménage. With the proceeds of her 
nightly labors, and the charitable help of some benevolent citizens of Mar- 
seilles, which city was the scene of her touching devotion, she succeeded 
in saving her master from the pangsof want. This noble work she carried on 
unweariedly not for weeks and months, but for many years. With a refined 
delicacy, not often found among her betters, the devoted creature, in order 
not to humiliate her master, never told him how she passed her sleepless 
nights. But for the fact that the moving story was told just as we have 
related it, by the secretary of the Academy, at the public distribution of 
the prizes, and is fully authenticated by official evidence, the reality of this 
example of true heroism might be questioned. In honoring the black 
heroine, the Academy has certainly honored itself. 


THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA BY HERNANDO DE SOTO.* 

THis is a pleasing book. The author is Theodore Irving, a favorite 
nephew of Washington Irving. In the present youthful essay the writer 
shows that he possesses many of the merits, both in style and method, of his 
celebrated uncle. The same ease and elegance, the same clearness of 
thought and of expression, are perceptible throughout. Nor is the theme 
unworthy of a brilliant pen. The daring of Hernando de Soto and his fol- 
lowers in their contemplated conquest, the disasters which befell them, 
their first discovery of the mighty river, the death of Soto upon its banks, 
with his midnight burial beneath the turbid waters of the Mississippi, 
afford ample scope for the exhibition of historical genius. This production, 
therefore, invites the attention of the reading public, and will not only 
repay an attentive perusal, but ought to be rewarded with a place in every 
library stored with choice memoirs of the deeds done in early times in the 
States now constituting the far-spreading Republic. Not only is the sub- 
ject interesting, but it is, moreover, the only volume in our language 
which presents the subject in a concise, intelligiblo shape. The narrative 
{8 simple, the matter is judiciously condensed, abounding in facts, over- 
lowing with incidents, and leaving in the memory much food for fancy and 
reflection. 

But how much of the material lics within the realm of history, and how 
much of it lies without, in the region of romance, are points not so readily 
determined. The author claims for it all the respect due to an authentic 
account, and is sincere in urging his suit for the consideration due to a 
historian. We are slow, however, in according to him that title, to the 
full extent in metes and bounds of his wishes. With all due reverence for 
the honored name he bears, some doubts must be dispelled before his pre- 
tensions can be satisfactorily established. 

An introductory chapter is devoted to a short statement of the first 
expeditions to Florida under Ponce de Leon, Lucas Vasquez de Ayilon, to 
the ill-starred Pamphilo de Narvez, and others. It is supported by the 
highest authorities, it has never boen contradicted in any quarter, and it is 
undoubtedly correct. The third chapter opens with the early life and sul 
sequent adventures of Soto; and so long as the author is content to follow 
the sam> high authorities, no one will hesitate to bear him company and 
to believe in what is written. Soon, however, he strays from these safe 
guides, to join some disreputable chance associates whom he picks up 
by the wayside. One of them, it is true, has found a godfather in the Inca 
Garcilaso de la Vega; but it is to be feared that our young author, in his 
poverty of literary experience, has encountered a brace of roprobates, and 
made the acquaintance of two strange bedfellows of no reputable connec- 
tions. But before sending these vagabonds to the treadmill, let us per 
mit Mr. Irving to tell his own story of how and when end where he met 
with them : 

“While studying the Spanish language, some few years since, at 
Madrid, an old chronicle was placed in my hands relating to the early dis- 
coveries and achievements of the Spaniards in America. lt was denomi- 
nated ‘'The Florida of the Inca, or the History of the Adelantado, Hernando 
de Soto, Governor and Captain-General of the Kingdom of Florida, and 
of other heroic cavaliers, Spaniards and Indians; written by the Inca 
Garcilaso de la Vega.’ As t read, I became insensibly engrossed by the 





* “The Conquest of Florida by Hernando de S010. 
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extraordinary enterprise therein narrated ; I dwelt with intense interest 
upon the harebrained adventures and daring exploits of steel-clad warriors, 
and the no less valiant and chivalrous deeds of savage chieftains, which 
entitle this narrative to the high praise bestowed upon it by Mr. Southey, 
of being one of the most delightful works in the Spanish language. 

“While thus employed, | had the good fortune to meet with a narra- 
tive on the same subject, written by a Portuguese soldier, who was present 
in the expedition. This led to further research and closer examination ; 
and, finding that the striking events and perilous adventures in the chroni- 
cles of the Inca were borne out, in the main, by this narrative from another 
hand, and that various lights had been thrown by modern travellers upon 
the line gf march said to have been taken by the adventurous band of De 
Soto, I was convinced that what I had before regarded almost as a work 
of fiction, was an authentic though, perhaps, occasionally exaggerated 
history. 

“ Deeming, therefore, that a full account of an expedition which throws 
such an air of romance over the early history of a portion of our country 
would possess interest in the eyes of my countrymen, I resolved, to the 
best of my abilities, to digest a work from the materials before me. 

“The two main sources from which I have derived my facts are the 
narratives already mentioned, by the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, and by 
the anonymous Portuguese adventurer. The former I have consulted in a 
folio edition, printed in Midrid, in 1723, and in the history of the Indias, 
by Herrera, in which it is incorporated almost at full length. The Portu- 
guese narrative I have found in an English translation, published in 
London, in 1686, and in an abridgment in Purehas’s Pilgrims. 

“Tt has been the fashion, in later days, to distrust the narrative of the 
Inca, and to put more faith in that of the Portuguese. This has occasionally 
been done without due examination into their respective claims to credi- 
bility. Garcilaso de la Vega was a man of rank and honor. He was 
descended from an ancient Spanish stock by the father’s side, while by the 
mother’s he was of the lofty Peruvian line of the Incas. His narrative 
was originally taken down by himself, from the lips of a friend, a cavalier 
of worth and respectability, who had been an officer under De Soto, and for 
whose probity we have the word of the Inca as a guarantee. It was 
authenticated and enriched by the written journals or memorandums of 





two other soldiers, who had served in the expedition. He had the testi- 
mony, therefore, of three eye-witnesses. 

‘The Portuguese narrative, on the other hand, is the evidence of merely | 
a single eye-witness, who gives himself out as a cavalier, or gentleman ; | 
but for this we have merely his own word, and he is anonymous. There | 
is nothing intrinsic in his work that should entitle it to the exclusive belief 
that has been claimed for it.” 

Now, Herrera ‘is a2 most respectable authority; none better can be 
found. He was the royal chronicler for the kingdom of Castile and for the 
Indies of the West, which were the exclusive patrimony of the sovereigns 
of Castile. He was ordered to compile a history of these possessions beyond 
the great ocean, from their first discovery, in 1492, down to the year 1554. For 
that purpose he had free access to the documents in the royal closet and to 


| band to the Bay of Espiritu Santo, in Florida. 


| 


the precious cargo. 


all archives, books, registers, and narratives in the department of the | 


Indies. His work was completed and published in 1601 in five volumes in 


folio, andit remains extant and of indisputable verity tothe present time. All 


modern writers bow to its acknowledged ability as a monument of histori- 


cal labor, research, and integrity. 
impart absolute truth. 
it does not even name that Indian potentate. What is therein published 
respecting Soto’s expedition does not embrace more than a half-dozen 
pages interspetsed in a half-dozen places. 
Inca’s facts ; it suppresses altogether his sketches, which no doubt are fan- 
ciful emanations of a teeming brain. Moreover, if all the truth be told by 
Herrera concerning Soto and his successor in the wilderness, Luis de 
Moscoso, why need the author of the “ Conquest” resort to the chronicle of 
the Incaatall? Herrera stands pre-eminent for honesty and veracity ; Garci- 
laso, unfortunately, stands upon a bad eminence for both. The narrative 
of the Portuguese, it is insinuated, is to be discredited because “he gives 
himself out” as a cavalier and gentleman; he is anonymous. Will the 
author tell us the cognomen of the Inca’s belted buccancer of Castile? He 
is equally unknown ; the disinherited champion, when he first entered the 
lists of the tournament in the gentle passage of arms at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
was not more without a name. Incognitos on all sides are plentiful as 
dominos at a masquerade. Mr. Southey is quoted for his opinion that the 
Inca’s account is one of the most delightful works in the Spanish language. 
The laureate is excellent authority on Peninsular literature, and his judg- 
ment in this instance may not be erroneous. Yet it must be remembered 
a greater British poet, Sir Walter Scott, bestowed as high compliment on 
the history of New York by one Diedrich Knickerbocker. But it does not 
appear that either the bard of Don Roderick or the troubadour of the Last 
Minstre] stood prepared to file an affidavit to sustain the credibility of the 
object of his particular admiration. 

Having thus despatched the author’s compurgators for the virtues of the 
Peruvian, it is next in order to dispose of that low fellow (as Mr. Irving 
evidently thinks him) styling himself, with visor down, “a cavalier” from 


What is therein stated is presumed to 


But it does not incorporate the Inca’s statement ; 


Portugal. He seems to be a surly creature, coarse in his manners, 
curt in his speech, and perpetually blurting out unpleasant things which, 
if true, it would well to keep to himself. While Garcilaso’s 
friend is courtly, chivalrous, and constantly describing deeds of high em 

prise by warriors in bending plumes and plate armor, vaulting upon prane- 
ing steeds caparisoned with gilt and silk housings} or shining in the sun 
with close-fitting shirts of Milan steel, like golden humming-birds of the 
tropics, this Portuguese craven has nothing to tell about them. The only 
under-garment he speaks of is a very dirty shirt of linen, which, on a certain 
occasion, supplied the want of a better life-preserver to protect from perish 

ing a common soldier, when a bleak, cold, penetrating north wind was 
blowing. If his silence be taken for testimony, nothing worthy of the days 
of the Crusaders was exhibited in the campaign; and yet this conquest was 
a crusade against the infidel. Where the gentleman from Spain happens 
to contradict the unknown from Portugal, the Portuguese man of war is 
invariably cut adrift ; Mr. Irving will none of him. But such is the perver- 
sity of taste among mankind that some readers will prefer his blunt recitals 
to the more graceful strains of the more accomplished partner of his tribu 

lations. 


be 


Let one example suffice. When Hernando de Soto, with his resplen- 
dent cavalcade, was on his way to the scene of conquest, he landed in Cuba 
and sojourned for a short time at the city of Santiago. He there had the 
good fortune to fall in with Don Vasco Porcailo de Figueroa, who was 
upwards of fifty years of age. He was an ancient cavalier of a noble fam 
ily ; he had fought his way to fortune in Spain, in Italy, in the Indies, and 
he was now residing in opulence in Trinidad de Cuba. Don Vasco passed 
some days in Santiago, entranced by the splendor of the army, the equip- 
ments, and martial bearing of the men now displayed before him 
tary spirit, like an old coal, was easily rekindled once more. 
his services to Soto; they were accepted 


His mili- 
He volunteered 
; and he accompanied the gallant 
So far our friend Garcilaso. 
In a note the author adds that the Portuguese narrator drily asserts that 


| Porcallo engaged in the expedition merely with a view to get slaves for his 


estate in Cuba; but his assertion is to be distrusted when he assigns motives 
to the Spanish leaders, for whom he seems to have entertained a national 
jealousy. Mr. Irving harbors some peculiar opinions about the object 
which these knights of the conquest had before their eyes. Perhaps he 
thinks that from motives of piety they constituted a religious brotherhood 
for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, and that they bore with them 
an invoice of Bibles, their kennel of bloodhounds serving only to protect 
If such be his thought, he is slightly at variance with 
all Spanish narratives of that age. The acquisition of gold-dust, of silver, 
of pearls and slaves, was the disinterested temptation to these noble gen- 
tlemen ; and while they were right willing, as true champions of the cross, 
to fight the natives, they were still more ready, as commercial agents, to 
barter with them. Running down the inhabitants with dogs and robbing 
graveyards for treasure were the daily avocations of these scions of chivalry. 

When Don Luis de Moscoso and the small remnant of survivors left of 


{Soto’s expedition arrived with the brigantines in Mexico, they were in a 
It also differs widely from the 


rit 


most piteous condition. But they were 


spitably received by their coun- 
trymen ; the good Mendoza was viceroy. 


The first duty required of these 
wanderers was to give an account of themselves 


; for such was the usage 
of routine in all the realms of Castile. 


They must, consequently, have 
been brought before an official, where their statements on oath were taken 
down and transmitted to the Council of the Indies, Nor was this all; 
another tribunal took cognizance of the case of Don Luis de Moscoso. He 
was the leader still alive; he had been the Governor of Florida after the 
death of Soto. Now, all such high personages had to undergo a residencia ; 
and a residencia was something in the nature of a court of enquiry before a 
single judge; something in the nature of a court-martial, where the single 
judge could find a verdict; and if he found a verdict of guilty, the cul- 
prit could be condemned, 


ha 


and the sentence practically enforced. Copies 
+: 1 eo 

of these proceedings were also despatched to the supreme and royal 
council. for historical facts; for 
none of the viceroys or governors in that century, and very few even in 
the present, escaped an official investigation. The residencia on Columbus 
was unfortunately lost at sea in the hurricane in which his judge, Boba- 
dilla, went down. 


These state trials furnish a rich source h 


But those on Cortez, on Alvarado, and on many others, 
have not only been preserved, but recently published. And what sad work 
do they make of the glowing pictures upon which rests the popular opinion 
of these heroes! 

The Spanish Government in the West, like the British in the East, was 
a government wherein all public transactions, even the most trivial, were 
reduced to record and sent to the mother country. The documentary his- 
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tories in early times of Peru, of Mexico, of the Antilles, and of the other 
Audiencias, are therefore as full and complete as the reports furnished to 
the India Beard from the Presidencies of Pondicherry, or Madras, or 
Mysore. These valuable archives relating to America still remain intact. 
They formed a part of the general repository at Simancas. But after the 
establishment of the Royal House of Trade at Seville, and the creation of 
the Council of the Indies, they were transferred to that city, to the House, 
through which all public and commercial business of the West, of what- 
ever kind, was transacted. These manuscripts can now be consulted in the 
library of the lonja, or exchange, which building was formerly the Royal 
House. The British Government of late have availed themselves of the 
diplomatic correspondence of the sixteenth century on file in the documen- 
tary alcoves of Spain; our commonwealths bordering on the Mexican 
Gulf will soon follow the example of the British. In order to illustrate 
the reign of Elizabeth, Froude, in his “History of England,” has rum- 
maged the letters in Simancas; in order to authenticate the march of 
Hernando de Soto, Americans must gather and collate the papers at 
Seville. 

With these abundant materials at command, wherefore should anony- 
mous statements be rélied upon? Mr. Irving is pleased to inform his 
readers that Garcilaso was of noble descent. This is true; but his father’s 
conduct in Peru had thrown a cloud over his own fortunes, and over those 
of his son. The Inca Garcilaso entered the military service; he held a 
capiain’s commission in the war with the Moors; he served under Don 
John in the decisive sea-fight at Lepanto. He soon after left the army, 
and weuld fain have pressed a claim which he held against the crown, were 
it not that his father had lost caste, and, as he himself writes, he being too 
poor and too much in debt to appear at court, was forced to withdraw into 
an obseure solitude. But this solitude selected for his hermitage proved 
to be the charming city of Cordova. His poverty may be estimated when 
it is known he left a respectable amount by his will to purchase masses for 
his soul. While residing in Cordova he devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits, producing several works, the most noted of which was his “ Royal 
Commentaries on the Origin of the Incas.” His situation, observes Mr. 
Prescott in the “ Conquest of Peru,” opened to him the very best sources of 
information, but the good fortune is more than counterbalanced by the de- 
fects in his own character as a historian, from his desire to magnify and mys- 
tify everything, and he is an indifferent authority. Yet Mr. Prescott further 
observes that his remarkable version has something in it so pleasing to the 
imagination that it has found favor with a majority of readers. The same 
author writes that his work is the source of most of the facts—and false- 
hoods—that have obtained circulation in respect to the ancient Peruvians. 
Dr. Robertson, in his “History of America,” treats. the “Royal Com- 
mentaries ” with polite consideration and contempt. More recent commen- 
tators have been, if possible, less respectful. While, thereforo, Mr. Irving 
may be permitted to admire Garcilaso as a writer, it is not as a writer of 
history. Fiction was his forte. There he may meet with many rivals, but 
with very few of greater or more questionable fame. The royal prefix of 
Inca to his name renders his romance attractive to all in search of the 
marvellous, but people who want facts must let him alone. 





——— —— — 


A Book about Boys. By A. R. Hope, author of “A Book about 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1868.)—With the exception of the 
preface, which is in singularly bad taste, Mr. Hope's “ Book about Boys” 
is cleverly written and very readable, and seems to us to teach sound doc- 
trine on the subjects it discusses—the nature of boys, namely, and the 
proper treatment of them by their instructors. Mr. Hope himself, so far as 
he can be judged from the opinions he professes and the way in which he 
expresses them, is a very fair specimen of a boy—a boy who has grown 
old and acquired much classical lore, without losing the heartiness and 
simplicity and the fondness for wit of an obvious kind which pertain to his 
species in a more uncultivated and more youthful state. We find him 
always sensible and amusing, but the latter quality is perhaps most appar- 
ent when, in his character of literary critic, he reviews, from the boy’s 
stand-point, certain recent novelists who have undertaken to delineate boys. 
Mrs. Henry Wood, whom he describes as a “manufacturer of sensation 
novels in a peculiar language based upon English,” comes in for heavy 
denunciations and much scorn apropos of a novel called “ Orville College 
Boys,” to which he gives more importance than probably anybody else, 
except the more unintelligent frequenters of circulating libraries, accords 
to it. Thackeray he finds a very good “lay dabbler in boys,” and Dickens 
and Bulwer Lytton receive some slight praise. George Eliot seems to 
him, however, the only writer who has done anything like justice to boys. 
“ Would,” he exclaims, “that ‘George Eliot’ had broken off the story 


Dominies.” 
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called ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ beautiful though it is, in the first volume, 
sent tue hero to a good school, after a little preparation by the Reverend 
Mr. Stelling, and earned the eternal gratitude of the world by the publica- 
tion of ‘Tom Tulliver’s School Days.’ To think of such talents being 
wasted on the desert air of circulating libraries!” “Boys,” he says again, 
“are pearls not to be scattered promiscuously before——novel-reading 
young ladies.” 

The book might, it seems to us, be read with pleasure by most people, 
and with much profit by some of our own teachers who have lately taken to 
discussing the matter of education as though it were simply a question of 
how much and what kind of mental food shall be administered to young 
people. 


Ticknor & Fields’s and Appletons’ Almanaes for Highteen Hundred and 
Sixty-nine. (Boston and New York. 1868.)}—The Ailantic Almanac for 
1869 is out a quarter of a year ahead of date. Theve is much within its 
gorgeous covers that will bear reading now and reading again when the 
months shall have caught up with it. Is Mr. Lowell’s sweet, humor ever 
more delightfully manifested than when he talkssabout his feathered and 
foliaged favorites? We thik not, and—confessing a consistent love for 
everything that Lowell has written these ten years past—do most ardently 
desire that he would write more about the country, take us more into his 
confidence concerning his strolls about Cambridge and its neighborhood. 
We would rather hear him discuss the question whether Boston and New 
York “measure-worms” are the same beast than wander with another 
naturalist through the Swiss Family Robinson’s Island. And in the present 
article we read of White—Selborne White—and his studies, his tortoise, 
his naiveté and devotion ; we read of the birds of Cambridge, the red- 
breasted, big thrush who pulls up earth-worms like roots out of the lawn, 
vexes drowsy heads on summer mornings with the very “earliest pipe of 
half-awakened birds ”—earlier than the barnyard cock or the vigorous baby 
—and is misnamed robin; of blue-birds and blue jays, orioles and red 
squirrels ; of the cat-bird, a delightful singer, who sometimes, though Mr. 
Lowell does n’t mention the fact, mivus half the morning to prove his 
feline nature and claim his feline name ;.of the crow, “comical as a tover”’ 
trying “to soften his croak to the proper St. Preux standard,” like “a Mis- 
sissippi boatman quoting Tennyson.” 

In another place Mr. Lowell has said : 


**T don’t like the cat*logue style (do you?) 
As if to sell all Nature by vendue.” 








But the catalogue style is good in catalogues. Mr. Thomas M. Brewer has 
been obliged to adopt it, not too exaggeratedly, in his paper on the song- 
birds of America. This is one of those essays, not, too entertaining to the 
general and railroad reader, which are stuffed with information, if only 
one had time to digest it and make notes of it. We can promise, however, 
to forget no word about Sprague’s skylark, of whom Mr. Brewer iclls us 
more than we have learned from other sources. These two papers, wit! 
Mr. Sprague’s plea for the common garden flowers, and the good talk about 
sheep in the editor’s “ Brookside,” give the Almanac a flavor of the country 
which is good now in warm October days, and will be good by contrasi 
when we begin to use the book as an almanac for 1869. 

Mrs. Stowe endeavors to answer the question, “ What pictures shall we 
hang on our walls?” but the result can hardly be called satisfactory. Her 
mode of judging pictures, as may be learned from the following quotation, 
is indeed one which, if sound, renders all criticism and all instruction to 
picture-viewers and picture-buyers unnecessary. The italics are ours : 


“Tt takes very little artistic skill or sense to judge whether a stalk of 
blue gentian is faithfully painted, or the copy of a bundle of apple-blossoms 
is true to the model of its great original. A host of such simple, inexpensive 
ornaments are given by Prang in his lithography.” 

Dr. Holmes contributes a long article upon the human body and the 
care of it—interesting as such articles cannot help being. A clever lec- 
turer and schoolmaster said to us once, apropos of lectures on geology, “ :t 
must be a poor creature who doesn’t send away his audience half a foot 
taller—in feeling.” And the human organization is at the least as awful 
and inspiring a theme as the geological non-organization of the earth. Dut 
we do not mean to deny to Dr. Holmes the credit of having written a val- 
uable dissertation ; the discussion of the weather-proof and ultra-hardy 
nature of women (pp. 58 and 56), as compared with the feeble sensitivencss 
of man, is worth by itself the price of the book, as it is fashionable to say. 

The editor has several short articles, pleasantly chatty. Dr. Thompson 
has a good and sensible article on the disposition of young men to crowd 
into the city. Mr. Quincy rather statistically and in a tabular form displays 
the wealth of the great central region of our land, The poetry is by Mr. 
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George Cooper and Mr. C. P. Cranch. 
is in three four-lined stanzas, not without pleasant sequence of words and 
pleasant chime of syllables. Mr. Cranch’s poem is of more importance, 
and seems to us—as much of Mr. Cranch’s verse seems to us—possessed of 
some of the higher qualities of poetry. But we do not like 


** Mysterious forces overawe. 
Absorb, suspend the natural law.” 


For, in the first place, they do not overawe or absorb or suspend natural 
law; and, in the second place, the inaccurate statement is prosaically 


“The Summer Rain” of the former 
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judge, yield very valuable returns to any one whatever. Least of all, we 
should say, did the readers of the Springfield Republican, who may be 
supposed to have profited by the counsels of Titcomb, and to whom the 
“ Letters to the Joneses,” and “ Gold-Foil,” and “ Miss Gilbert’s Career” must 
be tolerably familiar, need further enlightenment of the kind Mr. Gladden 
is competent to offer on “ Work for Women, ’ “ Dress,” “ Mind Culture,” and 
soon. On these topics no new ideas are presented, and the old ones, or 
some of them, are put before us in a style which cannot be spoken of as 
enlivening. 


made. 


The illustrations of the Almanac are excessively commonplace. 
refreshing to turn over and find among the advertisements Mr. Hennessy’s ! 
thoughtful and well-designed picture, given as a sample of the forthcoming | 4 


edition of “ Locksley Hall.” 
Appletons’ Almanac for 1869 is made up, more 


of pictures and short descriptions thereof. The pictures are taken, almost | Gy ett i) he 
or quite all, from English designs. Their merit is a good way in advance | Giles se he Magic ie § ee Metals a Child's Story 
of those in the Atlantic Almanac, and the pictures of game birds are | — 


especially spirited. 





It is 








Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living. Designed for Young Men and | 
Women. By Washington Gladden. (Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868.) 
—Mr. Gladden discourses in a sufficiently commonplace manner on certain g 


subjects which appear to make constant demands 


of vesvndh of the minor moralists, but which do not, so far as we are able to 
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leton’s Illustrated Almanac for 1869, swd................ (D. Appleton & Co °.) $0 30 
Be . ~ w~ ¥) 4 1869. = «a ‘ig ganet teense sens " seund & Th Fields ° 4 
radbury , Eaton’s Elementary RET! age: ure ompson ’ 
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MR. HOWELLS’S NEW POEM, 


NO LOVE LOST, 
A ROMANCE OF TRAVEL, 
Will be given entire in the December Number of Putnam's 


Macazine. Mr. Bayarp Tay.or, having returned from | 


Earope, will be a regular contributor in each number, 


supervising a department of the Magazine, beginning with | 


the January number. 


NOW READY, 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 


Who of us are Insane? Geo. M, Beard, M.D. 
Lorenzo Deponte, H. T. Tuckerman, 

Anthem of the Universe. Chas. A. Munger. 

Too True: Chaps, XVIII. and XIX. (conclusion). 
Watching the River. T. W. Parsons. M.D. 
Unexplored Regions of Central America. E, Geo. Squier. 
The Three Work-Days. J. J. Piatt. 

The Founders of Globe City. I. J. 0. Culver. 
With the Nuns. C, E. Robins. 

A Day with the Babies. L. D. Nichols. 

The Mountain of Knowledge. -C. P. Cranch. 
Commercial Progress in China. T. W. Knox. 

Two Letters on Woman Suffrage. I. 

If, John J, Piatt. 

A Day of Surprises. Virginia Vaughan. 

Whom the People will Elect, and Why. 

Life in the Argentine Republic. 

Monthly Chronicle: Literature and Table-Talk. 





Terms, $4 per annum; two copics, $7; three copies. | 


$10. 
Gc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


661 Broadway. 








MR. GILES’S JUVENILES. 
THE MACIC SPECTACLES. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


Mlustrated by Cuapman, Square 16mo. tinted paper, extra 
cloth, gilt top, pp. 180, price $1. 


THE WONDERFUL POCKET, AND. 
OTHER STORIES. 
With six cuts from designs by Cuapman. Pp.164. Uni- 


form in style and price with = above. 





IN PRhiss: 
THE CATES OF PEARL. 


Elevantly printed and ag ene Uniform with “The | 
Magie Spectacles.” 


Published and for sale by 


JOS. R. PUTNAM, 
20 Cooper Union. New York. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


ELEMENTS OF ART-CRITICISM, comprising a 
Treatise on the Principles of Man’s Nature as addressed 
by Art. Together with a Historic Survey of the Meth. 


ods of Art Execution in the Departments of Drawing, , 


Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Landscape Garden- 
ing, and the Decorative Arts. Designed as a Text-book 
for Schools and Colleges, and as a Hand-book for Ama- 
teurs and Artists. Abridged Edition. By G. W. Sam- 
son, D.D., President of Columbian College, Washing- 
| ton, D.C. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
| SPEECHES ON VARIOUS QUESTIONS OF 
Public Policy. By Joun Bricut, Member of the Brit 
ish Parliament. Edited, with the assistance of the au_ 
thor, by Pror. Roggrs, Oxford University. With 
Portrait from Steel. 2 vols. Svo, fine cloth, $12 50. 
| A HAND-BOOK OF VACCINATION. By Eb- 
warp C. Szaton, M.D., Medical Inspector to the Privy 
Council. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $2 25. 


_LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE. 
NOW READY: 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
| CONTAINING 
I. Mahala’s Drive: An American Story. 
II. Scientific Expedition to Alaska. 
| II. Fata Morgana: A Hungarian Legend. 
| IV. The French Empire. 
| Vv. Dr. Aar: A Tale. 
VI. Forest Recollections. 
VII. Silhouettes. 
VIII. Legal Interference with the Hours of Lalor. 
IX. Emmanuel Leutze, the Artist. 
X. Incognita. 
XI. Riccardo il Falcone : 
XII. About Strength. II. 
XIII. A Day at Cherry Patch. 
XIV. Our Monthly Gossip. 
XV. Literature of the Day. 


For sale at all Book and News Stores throughout the 
Country. 


An Italian Story. 


Yearly Subscription, $4. Single Number, 35 cts. Liberal 


terms to Clubs and Agents 


coPpYy 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
75 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


LW. SCHMIDT, 


CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay Srreet, New York, 


| ingens wopelerty - the leading Foreign Publications, 
| including Periodi 











' Foreign works oe in the Nation kept constantly on} 
| hand or procured to order, 


Soo 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS,, 


HAVE NOW READY; 
1, THE TRAGEDIAN: AN ESSAY ON THE 


Histrionic Genius of Junius Brutus 
Thomas R. Gould. With a photograph from Mr, 
Gould's bust of Booth. In 1 vol. i6mo, price $1 75. 

In effect, a minute criticism of character in Shakespeare 


Booth, By 


| —the result of a long series of careful notes taken by Mr. 


Gould during Booth’s career. 


|2. LIFE BELOW. IN SEVEN POEMS. IN 
1 vol. 16mo, price $1 75. 
This is the first book published by the author. Ofa few 


poems of his published in pamphlet form, but not in this 


country, the London Public Opinion remarks: ** Poems by 


an anonymous author, who writes vigorously and prove: 
that he is no novice in poetical composition. His lines are 
well balanced and read harmoniously. There are some 
passages worth remembering in each poem; and ‘toma 
out the whole there is much freedom of expression, and a 
reflective tone that will favorably impress the lover of sen- 
sible verses; . lines that seem like proverbs, fujl 


of sound sense, good feeling, and agreeable philosophy.” 


3. BALLADS, HYMNS, AND SONGS. BY 
Alice Cary. Popular Edition. With ali the illusira- 
tions from the finer editions. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price $2 35. 


“Her verse is easy and flowing, her subjects familiar to 


the common eye and heart, and she treats them with a 
| frankness and naitrc/é and a certain arch simplicity that are 
very attractive."—Springfeld Repudiic 


Our PROSPECTUS FOR 1900 IS NOW READY. SEND Fora | 


The above are for sale by all cnterprising bookscll 


throughout the country. 


a 


Just PUBLISTED: 


HAPPY HOURS 


A Collection of Songs and Music for S« wim Academies, 


and the Home Circle 


By Sowanp Kixessvry and Rey. A. A. GRALEY. 
Embracing “SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” “* OCCA- 
SIONAL,” “ AMUSING,” and “ PATRIOTIC” SONGS, 
etc., etc. Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elemen- 
tary Treatise for Musical Instruction. Words and Music 
mostly original. 

rd covers, cloth backs, 5) cents per copy; $5 Er 


dozen. Cloth bound, gilt ietters, 65 cents per copy 


$6 59 per dozen. 


CARMINA YALENSIA. 


A new Collection of College Songs and Music, $1 50, 
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NEW BOOKS, 
READY OCTOBER 17: 
I. PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 25 cents. 


'l. HARKNESS’S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


iil. CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. $1 50. 
1V. UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 50 cents. 


D. Appleton & Co., 


94 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK, 
PuBLisu OcToBER 17: 


9, (2. AND 


I. 
PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 
Being the Fifteenth Volume of the Cheap Edition of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Each volume illustrated. Price, 25 cents each. 
completed in 25 volumes. 


To be 


Il. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


LATIN COMPOSITION, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By ALnerr Harkness, Ph.D., Prof. in Brown University, 
etc. 
1 volume 12mo, half-bound, 

The Harkness Series, although recently published, is 
already in use in every State of the Union, and introduced 
into hundreds of Colleges and other classical institutions, 
among which are the following: Bowdoin, Bates, Dart- 
mocth, Amherst, Tufts, Hamilton, Hobart, Haverford, 
Shurtleff, Williams, Trinity, Cornell, Lafayette, Dickinson, 
Hillsdale, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, Antioch, 
Oberlin, ete., ete. Also, the Universities of Norwich (Vt.), 
jrown, Wesleyan (Ct.), Rochester, Madison, Northwes- 
tern, Iowa, Lewisburg, Michigan, Wesleyan (Ohio), Bald- 
win, Notre Dame, Lombard, Miami, Washington, Baylor, 
etec., etc. 


Itt. 
CAMEOS FROM ENCLISH HISTORY, 
FROM ROLLO TO EDWARD II. 
By the Author of ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
1 volume 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





IV. 
UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 
JOURNAL D’'UN HOMME HEUREUX. 
Publié par Fare Souvestne. 
1 vol.. paper, 50 cents. 


*,* Either of the above sent free by mail, on receipt of 
the price. 


ALLEN EBBS & CO., 


75 CHAMBERS STREET, 
ilaye just imported by Steamship Ci/y of Paris a splen- 
did collection of 
FINE BOOKS, 
INCLUDING THE 
MOST ELEGANT COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART 
EVER IMPORTED FOR SALE. 





Lovers of rare, curious, and valuable Books are re- 
peectfully invited to coll and examine the collection. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, New York. 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


J. W. Bowron invites the attention of Book-buyers to 
his very extensive collection of 
CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 
embracing all classes of Literature, and particularly Su- 
rennty [LivsTrRatep and Fine Art Works, History 
and Dioe@rapny, Voyraees and Trave is, PoeTry and the 
Drama, NATURAL History, STANDARD and MISCELLANE- 
‘ Works, Eanty Prixtep Books, ILLUMINATED Mis- 
ALS, ete, 
On ¢ phic ation, 


Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 
J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York. 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE HANDY VOLUME SERIES. 


MESSRS, ROBERTS BROTHERS 

Propose to issue, under the above heading. a series of 
Handy Volumes, which shall be at once various, valuable, 
and popular ; their size a most convenient one, their typo- 
graphy of the very best, and their price extremely low. 
They will entertain the reader with poetry as well as with 
prose; now with fiction, then with fact; here with narra- 
tion, there with enquiry ; in some cases with the works of 
living authors, in others with the works of those long 
since dead. It is hoped that they will prove to be either 
amusing or instructive ; sometimes curious, often valuable, 
always handy. Each volume will, asa rule, form a work 
complete in itself, 


NEARLY READY: 
HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burwanp. 
Price, in cloth, $1; in illuminated paper covers, 75 cts. 


DOCTOR JACOB. A Novel. By Miss M. 
BetHam Epwarps. Price, in cloth, $1; paper covers, 
75 cents, 


The succeeding volumes of the Handy Volume Series 
will include 


AUERBACH’S (Author of “ On the Heights”) 


New Novel. 


RICHARDSON’S CLARISSA. 
PLANCHETTE ; THE DESPAIR OF SCI- 
ENCE. 


THE TALLANTS OF BARTON. By Hatton. 
BARNES’S RURAL POEMS, 
AND OTHER CHOICE BOOKS. 
*,* Orders solicited by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
The Bad English of Lindley Murray and other 
Writers of the English Language. 

A Series of Criticisms. By G. WasHtneTon Moon, F.R.S.L. 

12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





BY THE SAME 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. 


A Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury’s Essays on the 
Queen’s English. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
‘We think Mr. Moon entitled to the gratitude of all 


lovers of our language in its purity for this exposure of the 
Dean’s English.”—7he Churchman, 


AUTHOR : 


‘* It is calculated to render considerable service to loose 
thinkers, speakers, and writers.”—London Review. 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 


MUNSON’'S 
COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER. 





One vol. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 

**Whoever masters its contents may be assured that he 
has henceforth a respectable and lucrative profession at 
his fingers’ ends as long as they can hold pen and pencil.” 
—Philadelphia Press, 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers. 





people of six to 
years—admirably adapted also for Sunday-School Libra- 


c.P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway. 





FELT & DILLINGHAM 
Have now ready the following beautiful Books for the 
Holidays: 
3 
A RARE BOOK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mary Gopo.rnin. 
From the Original Work by Daniel De Foe. With 12 Co- 
lored Illustrations. 


Square 12mo, cloth, Stamped Side. Retail Price, $1 50. 
TI. 
INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT COMBINED. 


THE ACNES STRICKLAND LIBRARY. 
FOUR VOLUMES, INCLUDING: 
I. 

STORIES FROM HISTORY. By Aanes Strick. 
LAND, author of ‘Lives of the Queens of England,” 
ete. Containing twelve stories from the history of dif- 
ferent European nations, Illustrated by 24 engravings. 

II. 

TALES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By the 

same. With 10 full-page illustrations. 
Itt. 

TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 
By a Mother. Author of ‘Always Happy,” “ CTau- 
dine,” ete. With illustrations. 

IV. 

TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 

By the same. With 10 full-page illustrations. 


Bound in extra cloth, uniform. Put up in a neat box. 
PRICE PER VOLUME, $1 25. 
Orders solicited from the trade. 





FELT & DILLINCHAM 
(Successors to Otiver 8. FELT), 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
455 Broome St., New York. 


Any of the above sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





QLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
\/ A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. oth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


YRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 

/ from the Nation, and supplying in some measure the 
first two volumes of that paper, which are now obtainable 
only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 


‘PDOLYDORI VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN- 
- TORIBUS, The last publication of the thynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, Svo, price $3. 
Sent poaae on receipt of price, Address PUBLISHER, 
Box 6732, New York City. 


Popular Library of European Literature. 
NOW READY, 


THE AMAZON. 


By Franz Dineetstepr. Translated Ly J. M. Harr. 
16mo, cloth extra, $1 59. 

*** The Amazon.” an artistic novel of high life, is full of 
scintillations of wit; sparkles throughout with vivacity 
and fanciful humor, and it contains within itself the fire of 
a true sensibility and pure passion. 

‘*The plot of the novel turns on a game of cross-mar- 
riages. and it contains a refutation of the doctrine of elec- 
tiv eaffinities, as for as that doctrine is dependent on the at- 
traction of opposites,” 

ALSO, 
A CHARMING AND UsEerut New JUVENILE: 


WHAT MAKES ME GROW? 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH AMY DUDLEY. 


With two illustrations by Frélich. 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 
*,* A capital book for young ve 


ries. 
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READY TO-DAY: 


THE BROADWAY, 
No. 2, 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 
1. STRETTON. By Henry Kinesiey. Chapters IX. 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1968..... 
Losses Paid since Organization... 


- $614,004 47 





to XI. With a full-page illustration by Barnes. 
2. AT BETTWS-Y-COED. By W. W. Fenn. Witha 
full-page illustration by Wimperis. 
8. MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By the Rev. 
Newman Hat, LL.B. 
4, STUDIES ON THACKERAY. By James Hannay. 
Chapter IT. 
5. PEASANT-SHOOTING AND PRESERVING. With 
a full-page illustration by Harrison Weir. 
6. FALSE COLORS. By Annie THomas. 
Chapter IV. Number Nine, the Crescent. 
es V. Mrs. Hepburn’s Condescension. 
Vi. A Transformation. 
7. RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 
&. FINE LADIES. By a Woman. 
@ CANNIBALISM IN THE CARS. By Marx Twain, 
1@ THE BROOK. With a full-page illustration by M. E. 
Edwards. 
11. FASHION IN SALT WATER. 
12. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AND RAILWAY MAN- 
AGEMENT. By Georce Avevsrus Sana. 
18. HYMN. By Sm Joun Bowring, LL.D. 


TERMS: 


Single numbers, 35 cents; single subscriptions, $4 a 
year ; two subscriptions, one year, $7; three subscriptions, 
one year, $10; five subscriptions, one year, $15; and $3to 
each subscriber in clubs larger than five. 

Address the publishers, 


CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


_ 





NEW LAW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 WasuineTon STREET. 
BOSTON. 


THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. 
No. 1, Volume III. 
’ CONTENTS: 
I, Lord Brougham. 
II, The Erie Railroad Row. 
III, Digest of the English Law Reports for May, June, 
and July, 1868. 


IV. Selected Digest of State Reports. 
V. Book Notices. 


VI. List of New Law Books published in England and 
America since July 1, 1968. 
VII. Summary of Events. 
Subscription price, ® per annum, in advance; single 
numbers, $1 25. 
A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF NAVI- 
GABLE RIVERS. 


By Louis Honcx. 8vo, law sheep, $3 80. 


Published this Week: 
4 TREATISE ON THE LAW OF TELE- 
GRAPHS; 

With an Appendix containing the General Statutory Provi- 
sions of England, Canada, the United States, and the 
States of the Union upon the Subject of Telegraphs. 
By Wu1am L. Soorr and Mizton P. Jannacin, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

8vo, law sheep, $6. 
AND 

A TREATISE ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

LIMITATIONS UPON LEGISLATIVE POWER IN 


THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


By Hon. T. M. Cooxzy, of the Supreme Court of Michigan. 
Svo, law sheep. 





--$941,059 30 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,......... ... 
Assets, July 1, 1868... 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Presipent. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vicz-PREsiIpgswt. 
PHILANDER SHAW, SscreraRy. 


SAST M’F'C CO., 


-$1,000 000 00 
-- $1,558,867 73 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 
cso Mercer Street, NX. ba 


‘* Beyond all question the very best edition that has yet | 
made its appearance.’ 





WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
21 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Now Reapr: 


THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 


The authorized and com Edition. with Notes. Edited 
by his son, the Right Hon. B. Disrazu. In 9 vols. 
crown 8vo, in large, clear type, on fine tinted paper. 


CoMPRISING : 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 4 vols., $7. 
AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 2 vols., $3 50. 
CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 2 
vols., $3 50. 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 1 vol., $2 B. 
Or, the complete set, 9 vols., cloth, in box, $15; half 


? 


Por sale at principal book-stores, and mailed post-paid 
on receipt of price by 
WwW. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
_% Howard Street, New York. 


TO BOOKBUYERS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE No. 9, OF NEW AND OLD 
BOOKS, 

Including many ecarce books in AMERICAN HISTORY, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS, FACETLA, etc., etc., just published, 
and will be forwarded free to any address. 

DAVID G. FRANCIS, 

Dealer in New and Second-hand Books, 
8 Clinton Hall, Astor Piace, New York. 
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AGENT? FOR 


HANOVER. f 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


| Insurance Scrip. 
| 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pine Strrest, New Yor, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat Srrest, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM Cc. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WayrBossert Sr., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Satur Street, Cacao, 


J. W. BOYDEN. L. B,. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
—. or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 





ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “‘ Country Life,”’ furnishes plane and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ ‘Hall, Boston, Maas. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above = 
- pate EO, on all matters of location, and 


tend for Buil 
eG 


Works, incl the oo of Towns, Villages, — 5 
Cemeteries, — 


ERED LAY cuter, 
CALV 7 
110 dway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


Broa 
New York, phased 1, 1866. 


CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES, 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


Writing Desks a Specialty, 
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UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY, NEW YOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N, Y. 


A first-ciass Septing omen for both sexes, Students 
received October 26. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, AM, Principal. 

School of Mines, Columbia College. 

—Instruction in Mining, Engineering, Metallurgy, Geolo. 
gy, Mineralogy, Assaying, Analytical and Technical Chem- 
stry, ete., with Laboratory Practice. Reopens Oct. 5. 
Examinations for admission to regular course Oct. 1. For 
further information and catalogue apply to C. F. CHAN- 
DLER, Dean of Faculty, East Forty-ninth Street, New 
York. 





N Pg 
KILL MQHE GAN | bA KE SCHOOL, for the healthy 
acation of boys. 


ncipal, = a MORRIS, M.A., late Fellow of 
el College, oO ord. 


8. A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is given to 
explein the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to teach him now To atupy. This is done 
#0 thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright, 





STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to backward or timi 

upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Physical culture a specialty, in “nd Military Drill, Gym 
nastics, and Boating. Ample rounds, with buildings tad 
ap a connate in every respect. Boys fitted for 

ee, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 

veleenbes sent on application. 


W. C. WILLCOX, M. A., Principat, Stamford, Conn. 


MRS. LEVERETT’S 
French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, 
No. 32 West Eighteenth Street, 


will reopen on WEDNESDAY, September 23. Applications 
may be made to Mrs. L. personally, or by letter, at the 
above address 


A Graduate of Harvard, with letters from his 
late professors, wishes to fit two or three boys for college, 
or to undertake their instruction generally in the ordinary 
branches. Address F. G. IRELAND, 124 East Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


. Bassrrr’s LION COFFEE. 

- Bassrrt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS, 

. Bassrrr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 

. Bansirtr’s SALERATUS, 

. Bansirt's STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere, 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassrrr’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PuRE and 
UNADULTERATED, 


B. T. BABBITT, 
54, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
43 and 44 West Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, ‘s 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


"NEW PATENT PIANOS 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 
This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 





FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATOH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, (6 SIZE. 
To the manufacture of these Watches the Company hsve 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
Watches will compare favorably with the best made in 
any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
For sale by 


HOWARD & CQ., 


Z 619 Broadway, New York. 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by, first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 
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CARPETS AND FURNITURE. 


rete afoot pleces of NGL casa | BR his Fall 


of OL CLA -SHADES, Se GS, MATS, etc. 
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INGS, and FEA’ BEDDING at very low prices. 





is of the it advan to the tone of the instr " 
an ic aaple tee tneny ding-board board, the very soul of the Piano, 
— uces harehe 3 a Sia a juid ne superior in 


for 

nently household Soeremnend. ‘as well as parties roposing 
to ~ 4... new Pianos, are invited to call ont 

our assortment. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 





OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 
SILVER-PLATED GOooDs 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


ALL AT VERY : Sane PRICES. 





PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
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The Nation. 


This Journal commenced its Seventh Volume with the 
first issue of July, 1868, It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to any 
clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to sub- 
scribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weekly published in this country: 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 
schools, taakers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation. 
Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular. 


CONTENTS OF No. 171: 


Co-operative Societies in Russia. 
American Literary Diplomatists. « 


Correspondence, 
Another View of General Batler. 
| jo ~ teased 


Literary Notes. 
Current Litwratare. 
Books of the Week. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
3 Park Place, 

New York City. 

*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven num 
bers of Vol. I. can do so at the office of the Nation. 
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